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I. 
MODERN THEORY OF THE HEBREW TENSES. 


The theory of Ewald and his followers, Béttcher and Professor 
Driver, is based on the distinction between order of time and kind 
of time which we find in Latin and Greek. As Driver expresses 
it:' “In the first place, a particular verbal form may exhibit a 
given action as prior or subsequent to some date otherwise fixed 
by the narrative; this is a difference in the order of time. But, 
secondly, an action may be contemplated, according to the fancy 
of the speaker, or according to the particular point which he 
desires to make prominent, either as incipient, or as continuing, 
or as completed, .... these are differences in the kind of time.” 
There is, however, this difference between Ewald on the one 
hand and Béttcher and Driver on the other, that the former con- 
ceives the two Hebrew tenses as representing actions as complete 
or incomplete, while the latter makes the contrast to lie in the 
fulfilment or beginning of the action. 

Now, as the usage of the Hebrew tenses is obviously not that 
which we commonly employ, 7. e., they do not refer merely to 
order of time, it is concluded that they must, therefore, refer to 


1 Tenses, § 2. 
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kind of time. But it is surely illegitimate to take the principles 
underlying the phenomena of a language and to apply them 
to explain those of one belonging to another family, without 
first showing them to be native to that family. Ewald regards 
it asa thing evident in itself, which can scarcely be said of his 
premises :' 

“But the simplest distinction of time in an action is that the speaker 
first of all merely separates between the two grand and opposite aspects 
under which every conceivable action may be regarded. Man has first 
acted, passed through an experience, and sees before him something that 
is finished, or has taken place; but this very fact reminds him of that 
which does not yet exist—that which lies behind and is expected... . . 
Hence, with reference to action, the speaker views everything either as 
already finished and thus before him, or as unfinished and not existent, 
but possibly becoming and coming, he states it as something that is, or 
denies that there is already such a thing.” 


It will be noticed that he assumes that “not existent’’ and 
“unfinished’’ are synonymous terms, and hence in §136a we 
find the statement that “the Imperfect describes that which is 
incomplete, whether this be what does not yet exist, or what is 
going on, merely progressing towards completion.” 

Bottcher, indeed, following a remark of Gesenius in his The- 
saurus under the root (32, does give us one illustration from 
Hebrew —in 1 Kgs. 6:1 we find "> mam 72% and in the parallel 
passage, 2 Chron. 3:1, ™ M3 MN MwD> Taw SM, whence he 
concludes that {2 must signify “And he began to build’”’— 
rather precarious grounds on which to found a theory! There 
are, then, serious a priori objections to the acceptance of the 
theory, and an examination of some of its main features tends to 
confirm these, for in the process of reasoning by which Professor 
Driver strives to connect the nascent and frequentative uses of 
the Imperfect, no two steps in the argument are necessarily 


dependent. Thus he says:* 


“In marked antithesis to the tense we have just discussed [the per- 
fect], the imperfect in Hebrew, as in the other Semitic languages, indi- 
cates action as nascent, as evolving itself actively from its subject, as 
developing. The imperfect does not imply mere continuance as such 
(which is the function of the participle), though, inasmuch as it empha- 
sizes the process introducing and leading to completion, it expresses 


1 Hebrew Syntax, §134 (Eng. trans.). 


2 Tenses, § 21. 
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what may be termed progressive continuance; by thus seizing upon an 
action while nascent, and representing it under its most striking and 
impressive aspect (for it is just when a fresh object first appears upon a 
scene that it exhibits greater energy, and is, so to speak, more aggressive, 
than either while it simply continues or after it has been completed), it 
can represent it in the liveliest manner possible—it can present it in 
movement rather than, like the perfect, in a condition of rest. The 
action thus exhibited as ready or about to take place may belong to the 
past, the present, or the future; but an event ready and so capable of 
taking place would be likely and liable to occur more than once; we thus 
find the imperfect employed to denote reiterated actions.” 


Now “‘nascent”’ and “developing”’ are by no means necessarily 
synonymous, for the latter may denote a much later stage than 
the former—an action may still be “developing” long after it 
has ceased to be “nascent.” This Professor Driver seems to 
admit, as he goes on to speak of “ progressive continuance,” which 
is a decided advance upon nascency. The words in brackets that 
follow are difficult of comprehension. That an object first appear- 
ing upon a scene should exhibit greater energy than while it 
continues is very much open to question—it depends upon the 
nature of the action, and, indeed, if we start from the idea of 
nascency we should rather expect the reverse to be the case. It 
catches the attention more, simply because of its novelty, but if 
it is developing, its energy is of necessity less on its first appear- 
ance than afterwards. That it exhibits greater energy on its first 
appearance than when completed, we do not deny, as the amount 
of energy possessed by a completed action must be set down at 
zero! But, to proceed,—our action, after having, as it were, got 
up steam and started on its journey, now has its progress sud- 
denly arrested for some inexplicable reason,—it is only “ready 
or about to take place.”” Further, the likelihood and liability of 
an event which is ready or about to take place doing so more than 
once depends entirely upon the character of that event, and not 
upon any property of the tense; e. g., just previous to an execu- 
tion we might say of the condemned man, N37 WNT MS", an 
event which would certainly be ‘ready or about to take place,” 
though it is doubtful whether any one would venture to assert 
that it was likely to occur more than once. 

Immediately afterwards we are told that the Imperfect is 
employed to describe events belonging to the future: “for the 
future is emphatically 76 wéddov.”” True, but have we the right 
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to manipulate the term “nascent” so as to make it include both 
the “incomplete” and “that which is going to be’’? Surely not, 
for an action which is going to be, or future, is not necessarily 
“nascent”; it may be as yet non-existent, while that which is 
‘“‘incomplete’’ may be many degrees beyond nascency, as it may 
denote an action all but finished. So also the other shades of 
meaning that can be expressed by the Imperfect—imperative, 
potential, subjunctive—cannot be said to be incipient, as the 
action may at the time of speaking have no real existence, and 
would be more fittingly termed “contingent.” To say, e. g., that 
“that which is in process of coming to pass is also that which 
can or may come to pass” is not to the point; for Pro- 
fessor Driver’s theory to hold good we should require the con- 
verse to be true, as the characteristic of the Imperfect is said to 
be “nascency.” Nor does the usage of particles like 8 and D7 
support the theory. These, it is well known, are often found 
with an Imperfect or Future in reference to past time, and the 
explanation given by Professor Driver (§$26, 27) is that the 
action thus represented is looked upon as incipient or growing, 
e. g., Ex. 15:1, FTW "w" IN “Then sang Moses” (proceeded, 
went on to sing). Unfortunately, however, the usage is not 
uniform, and we find both 18 and DO occurring with a Perfect, 
and it is difficult to understand why, if incipiency be the lead- 
ing idea of the Imperfect, and if these particles are suggestive 
of this idea, we should find many passages in which the Perfect 
is used. 

Admitting the distinction between order and kind of time in 
Greek and Latin, it is extremely doubtful whether relative time 
can be excluded from any verbal conception. It is true that 
éderve: and éde(rvnoe differ in kind of time, not in order, but they 
are none the less both past. 

Enough has been said to show that the theory that the Hebrew 
tenses denote kind of time is not satisfactory when applied to 
explain their chief usages. This is due to its being an attempt 
to introduée a foreign principle to explain the phenomena of a 
language which cannot be proved to possess it. The more natural 
method of procedure would be to discover the main features of 
the language, as based on the mental attitude of those who spoke 
it, and from this to build up a theory; and this is what is 


attempted in the following pages. 
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II. 
LINGUISTIC AND MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SEMITES. 

Schelling writes:' 

“A people exists only when it has determined itself with regard to 
its mythology. This mythology, therefore, cannot take its origin after a 
national separation has taken place, after a people has become a people ; 
nor could it spring up while a people was still contained as an indivisible 
part in the whole of humanity; but its origin must be referred to that 
very period of transition before a people has assumed its definite exist- 
ence, and when it is on the point of separating and constituting itself. 
The same applies to the language of a people; it becomes definite at the 
same time that a people becomes definite.” 


In other words, the language and religion of a people develop 
together, and in order to gain a clear insight into the mental 
characteristics displayed in the former we must bring both under 
inspection. 

So deeply are some writers impressed by the difference between 
the Aryan and Semitic languages that they even despair of tracing 
them to a common source. Thus Sayce says:* 


“One of the first assumptions of the glottologist, either openly 
avowed or unconsciously implied, is that a scientific investigation of the 
Aryan family alone will give us a full and complete solution of all the 
problems of the science of language, helped out, perhaps, by a few illus- 
trations from non-Aryan dialects. . . . . No one, however, can enter into 
the spirit of the Semitic languages without seeing how entirely they are 
built upon triliteralism. It is implied in the whole theory of their gram- 
mar, and that it has grown out of something essentially unlike is to 
admit the possibility of a change of mental view which is inconsistent 
with all the experiences of psychology. .... We may take another 
example from what has been called the doctrine of roots. From an 
analysis of Aryan it has been inferred that all roots were originally 
verbal. This is certainly the case in the Indo-European family, so far 
as our facts allow us to see, and it seems to have psychology in its favor. 
‘Language is the expression of thought, but it is equally the expression 
of will; and this was true more especially at first when it was used in the 
service of the primitive wants of mankind. Now will, as realized in 
action, is essentially of a verbal character; hence it might be supposed 
that the verbal nature of radicals was a fact which held good not only 
of Aryan, but of all other human languages. ... . But, like the idioms 
of Polynesia, the Semitic languages refer us to nominal roots as decidedly 
as the Aryan do to verbal ones... .. Here, then, the conception of the 


1 Vorlesungen tiber Philosophie der Mythologie, Vol. I., p. 107. 
2 Principles of Comparative Philology, 2d ed., p. 62s8q. 
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object lay at the bottom of the language,—an intuition in which the 
subject was ignored, or rather absorbed into the object ; subjective action 
of the development of will being left out of sight. .... Perhaps the 
verbal conception upon which the Aryan languages are built pointed out 
from the beginning the active, self-conscious, nature-subduing character 
of the Aryan race, just as we seem to trace the features of Judaism in 
the determinate objective Semitic root and the resignation of the subject 
which it implies.” 

Again, speaking of the genitive, he says:' 

“The Semite centred his attention upon the governed word, in 
agreement with that synthetising tendency which has displayed itself in 
his language, his literature and his religion. The governing noun was 
placed first, and its accent and importance transferred to the following 
genitive, so that the whole became a kind of compound pronounced in 
one breath, in which the latter part alone had prominence assigned to it. 
.... The Aryan procedure was the exact converse of the Semitic, and 
would suffice of itself to demonstrate the separate origin of the two 
groups of languages. Here the mind fixed all its attention upon the 
governing noun, suitably to the genius of a race which was eminently 
practical, and by its close observation of objects has been the originator 
of the inductive science. It was the governed noun the dependency of 
which was marked out by suffixes, and which naturally came first in 
pronunciation, thus directing the attention to the more important gov- 
erning word, which was last heard. The mind was turned towards the 
object, not towards the source or end of that object. These, on the con- 
trary, were conceived as so many attributes which accidentally adhered 
to the principal object of thought.” 

In the Semitic verb we find a variety of forms to express 
modifications of its general notion, but only two tenses. Con- 
trast with this the number of tenses but scarcity of voice-forms 
in Greek. 

Among other important characteristics we may note the objec- 
tive personal suffixes of verbs, the possessive suffixes of nouns, and 
the peculiar feature that while the consonants denote the funda- 
mental idea of a root, the vowels are used to convey modified 
notions. Such are a few of the most striking linguistic differences 
between the two families, and McCurdy, in his Aryo-Semitic 
Speech, relinquishes the attempt to seek a common origin on struc- 
tural ground, falling back on a comparison of roots. Renan, in his 
large but disappointing work, Histoire générale et systéme com- 
paré des langues sémitiques, considers the Semitic peculiarities 
due to a primitive intuition towards monotheism,— partly ascriba- 


1 Principles of Co npavative Philology, 2d ed., p. 289. 
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ble to the nature of their surroundings, the solitary desert. The 
late Professor Robertson Smith rejects this “primitive intuition,” 
and thinks that the monarchical idea lay at the root of their 
monotheism. But monarchy does not appear to have been an 
exclusively Semitic institution, and one may naturally wonder 
why it has not produced the same effects elsewhere. 

In the following sketch of the traits peculiar to Jewish relig- 
ious thought the writer has in the main made use of Professor 
Caird’s Evolution of Religion. Starting from the ordinary 
division of thought, which, though in reality one, is for logical 
purposes separated into objective and subjective, he classifies 
ancient religions under the same two heads, according as one 
element is more pronounced than the other. Briefly stated his 
views are somewhat as follows: Religion of some sort is a neces- 
sary resultant of human thought. The general order of advance 
is from consciousness of objects to self-consciousness, and from 
that to the consciousness of God. Not that man’s life is divided 
into stages during which each holds sway, as they are necessarily 
dependent on each other and cannot exist apart, but each in turn 
is more prominent, each in turn determines the form of our con- 
scious life, and so becomes the mould in which all our ideas and 
ideals are cast. 

In the first stage, God is merely an object among other objects, 
an external power or force before which man trembles with a 
sense of weakness. Of this method of thought the natural out- 
come is polytheism or fetichism. When man becomes fully self- 
conscious, the manifestation of the divine is no longer found in 
nature, but in man, and God is conceived as a spiritual will, 
which stands apart from nature and reveals itself to man mainly 
in the inner voice of conscience. The third form of thought is 
that in which the object and self appear, each in its proper place, 
as distinct yet in essential relation, and, therefore, subordinated 
to the consciousness of God, which is recognized as at once the pre- 
supposition and the end of both. Omitting the objective forms of 
religion, which do not directly concern us here, we find under the 
head of subjective (1) Buddhism, (2) the philosophical religion 
of later Greece and (3) the “ethical monotheism” of the Jews. 

In the first we see subjective religion, as it were, left to itself 
and developed to its utmost limit. The Absolute is identified with 
the real self, and external objects are only an illusion. Man has 
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nothing to depend on but his own inner self, and even that must 
finally lose itself in the annihilation of Nirvana. 

Turning to the second group, we find that the stoic held that 
the individual man as such is universal, that each man 7s embodied 
reason, and, therefore, that the absolute good is realized or is 
capable of being realized in him. It is a pessimism which finds 
unreason and unrest in all particular things, in the whole course 
of the outward world, and which, therefore, withdraws itself from 
the outward upon the inner life. But at the same time, in virtue 
of the absoluteness of the inner principle on which it falls back, 
it becomes an optimism in general, a belief that the whole 
universe is the manifestation of a divine reason. In fact the 
development of stoicism is just the exhibition of the contradic- 
tion of seeking the absolute in the subject as opposed to, and 
exclusive of, the object; while by its very definition as the abso- 
lute it must transcend this distinction. 

The religion of Judaism is one of transition from the merely 
subjective to a higher form, but it is a transition which is never 
completed. Lacking the Greek capacity for apprehending the 
spiritual in the natural, they early rose above nature and attained 
to a purely spiritual conception of God. But the Jew, like the 
God he worships, is an independent individual; and, as such, he 
is conscious of essential separateness from other individuals and 
even from God. Man by his self-consciousness is elevated above 
all other things, and even above his own individual self, by being 
brought near to God; but this elevation is turned into such an 
overpowering awe, such a trembling sense of weakness and 
unworthiness, that any thought of pride or self-confidence is 
entirely excluded. All through the Old Testament this feeling 
runs—a troubled utterance of sorrow and remorse, in which the 
soul seeks to be delivered from the world and from itself, an 
indignant protest of the conscience against the wrongs of nature 
and fortune, a bitter cry of humanity for justice and mercy, and 
a yearning voice of aspiration towards the infinite, longing for 
goodness and for God. But, with all their striving, they never 
completely grasp the Unity which can unite God and man. 

The progress of thought in the transition from the conscious- 
ness of self to that of the all-embracing Unity is well expressed 
by the same writer in the article “‘Metaphysic” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica: 
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“He is thus to himself a definitely limited being, and though his 
knowledge of himself and his world may be gradually widened so as to 
reach some little way back into the past, and anticipate a little of the 
future, or may go outwards in space to embrace a widening circle of 
existencies around him, yet he always stops at a limit, of which he is 
conscious that it is no absolute limit, but simply an arbitrary halting 
place where vision grows indistinct and imperfect. When he reflects 
upon himself from this point of view he is forced to regard himself as 
but a fragment, and a fragment of an unknown whole, by which his whole 
being is determined to be what it is. His highest knowledge seems to 
be but a consciousness of his own ignorance, his highest freedom a 
determination by motives the ultimate meaning of which is hid from him. 
So far there seems to be no room for any metaphysical knowledge, any 
knowledge of ourselves and our world which is other than relative and 
in ordine ad individuum. But further reflection shows that in this very 
consciousness of limit there is implied a consciousness of that which is 
beyond limit. While we proceed from part to part, beginning with 
ourselves and our immediate surroundings, and following out lines of 
connection that lose themselves in the distance, we are guided by the 
consciousness of the whole as a unity through which the parts are 
determined. Nay, it is just the presence of this consciousness that 
makes us capable of what seems the piecework of our knowledge, in 
which, by the aid of the principle of causality, we connect particular 
with particular, and so gradually extend the sphere of light into the 
encompassing darkness. For that principle simply means that the 
limited external object does not sufficiently explain to us its own exist- 
ence, and that therefore we are forced to explain it by a reference to 
something beyond it..... Again, as this consciousness takes man 
beyond his immediate existence and enables him to determine it in rela- 
tion to an absolute unity of all things in God, so it enables him to go 
back to a unity which is behind or prior to that existence. For, if the 
individual can look at himself as he looks at others, and at others as he 
looks at himself, 7. e., from a point of view which is unaffected by his 
individuality, and in which that individuality is for him only what it is 
for impartial reason, he can have nothing in him which binds his con- 
sciousness to his individuality as mere individuality.” 


III. 
UNDERLYING PRINCIPLE OF HEBREW THOUGHT. 


We have summarized the leading features of the Hebrews, 
both as regards language and thought, and the same peculiarities 
may be traced in the other branches of the Semitic family, though 
in no other do we find the monotheistic idea developed to the 
extent it is in Hebrew, if we except Islam. It is now our task to 
see how far their mental attitude will explain the structure of 
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their language, for, as Herder says in his [deen zur Philosophie 
der Geschichte der Menschheit, “in each language the understand- 
ing and character of its speakers reflects itself.’””’ The language 
of a people is not something that exists independently of their 
national character; it is inseparably connected with it and varies 
as it varies. 

As regards the mental attitude of the Hebrews as set forth in 
their religion we find them to possess a power of abstraction, of 
looking away from a man’s individual self in search of something 
higher, a turning away from a centre of reference which is mani- 
festly not the true one towards the centre, though not at first com- 
prehending the unity thus established. A few examples will 
show that this principle has deeply influenced their language. 
To take the most obvious instance, the order of the personal pro- 
nouns is exactly the reverse of that which we are accustomed to. 
With them He, the Unseen ("M2, as the grammarians call the 
third person), is first; our first person, the Hgo, is quite in the 
background, being merely the "233, or “speaker,” and all 
through the Old Testament we are struck by the self-effacement 
of the narrators and individuals. This principle appears in the 
use of many of the prepositions, where the difficulty is generally 
either quietly ignored or passed over with the remark that Hebrew 
differs from modern thought, without any explanation of the 
nature of that difference. Sharpe in rendering “TON "27. a>, Micah 
7:12, by “to a land which reaches from Assyria,” compares the 
following: Zech. 14:10, “She shall dwell in her place "Jt rab) at, 
from the gate of Benjamin unto the place of the former gate, ee 
where 5 points out the dwelling-place whose limits are expressed 
by 79 ....73. Hebrew thought looks away from the speaker. 


|= 


om be hae im 


Hence a daent point would be pil mes and at, or up to, that 
point would be expressed by pina, whether of time or place, 
as Job 39:29, “Afar off his eyes will look,” literally, “up to 
(a point which is) from afar.” So 2 Sam. 7:19, “And Thou 
hast spoken also of thy servant’s house for a great while 
come,” literally, ‘‘up to (a point of time which is) from a dis- 
tance.” So also with DR, as ~l 4:12, “And he shall bring out 
all the bullocks 73? mad 7 arma 5 ON, unto from without the camp,’ 
t. e., to a place which is yams outside, literally from outside. 
This way of looking at things is doubtless difficult for us to 
comprehend, but that is because it is exactly contrary to our own; 
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e. g., in Ex. 9:18, HAY WW TIS =m a>, instead of as, in our 
case, the train of thought being inwards, “from the day, etc.,” we 
are directed outwards to the beginning of the period. A good 
example occurs in the Rabbinic phrase 7" nw p55 = 
“beyond the line of justice.” The explanation given by Mason 
in his Shemets Davar is:' 

“Tf I may be allowed to say that: In the expression ‘A dealt with 
B beyond the limit of B’s deserts,’ for ‘A gave B more than B deserved,’ 
the pirecTion of the thought (in the word ‘beyond’) is ‘from B outwards’ 
—say ‘from B towards A,’ then in the expression ‘A dealt with B within 
the limit of B’s deserts,’ used for the very same action as before, the 
direction of the thought (in the word ‘within’) may be said, or rather 
must be said, to be the reverse of the other, 7. e., must be from A 
towards B—from the giver towards the receiver, which is certainly not an 
irrational mode of regarding the action of A towards B. But when we so 
think of the action as proceeding from A towards B the difficulty is gone. 
For—a point which is ‘beyond’ a certain limit in a line from B towards 
A is nearer to A than that limit and so ‘within’ that limit if we reckon 
along the same line from A towards B. Thus the action above-mentioned 
may be and is regarded as ‘stopping short of’ and (with regard to the 
giver) ‘within’ the limit that is spoken of; but indeed ‘beyond’ the 
receiver’s deserts (when estimated with regard to the receiver).” 

As another instance we may notice the use of the verb N13 to 
express the setting of the sun, the line of thought being directed 
outwards to the place of its setting. We are now in a position to 
understand the MNS ws of Gen. 19:9, on which Kimchi’s com- 
ment in his D°W%W "50, under the head sor, is: wa WS 
90 pan Vap7 Sx mon, “7. ¢., draw near to a distance to 
thy place and be far from us.”” Cf. the use of verbs of approach 
in Arabic, such as wy which are followed by oy of the object 
to which one draws near. 

These examples are by no means exhaustive, but will suffice to 
show that the principle we found operating in the Hebrew religion 
has influenced their language also. To sum up briefly, we may 
say that the direction of thought is from outwards, and the subject 
is only important in so far as he uses his intellect for reasoning 
purposes, and so the standpoint of time or place to which we are 
directed in the description of an event is not necessarily the same 
as that of the speaker or narrator, 7. e., he can conceive of action 
as relative to some standpoint which may, or may not, be his own. 
Turning back for a moment we can now see that when Sayce says 


1 Pp, xxxiv, xxxv. 
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that “the conception. of the object lay at the bottom of the lan- 
guage —an intuition in which the subject was ignored, or rather 
absorbed into the object,” it is only another way of expressing 
the fact that their thought moved inward. Again, their syn- 
thetising tendency is consonant with the same process of thought, 
which, looking away towards the Absolute, regards everything as 
a part of one great whole. 


IV. 
APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLE TO THE TENSES. 


“The Hebrew religion,” to quote Professor Caird once more, 
“lives not in the present but in the future, for it puts man at war 
with his circumstances and with himself in the present; but it 
views the defects of the present in relation to a past good which 
he has lost, and to a future good which he seeks to regain.” He 
recognizes his present as transitory, as but an ever changing 
instant,—a connecting link between the future and the past. 
This being the case it naturally follows that the tenses should 
refer to the same two great divisions of time— past and future; 
but we must also bear in mind the afore-mentioned difference in 
mode of thought, viz., that action is conceived as relative to some 
standpoint which may, or may not, be identical with that of the 
narrator; so that the Past tense will refer to past action and con- 
tingent past action, the Future to future action and conditional, 
subsequent and dependent future action. The meaning of this 
will perhaps be more easily understood by the consideration of a 
few examples. 

The Past Tense denotes: 

(1) Past Action.—(a) Simple or historic past, as Gen. 10:8, 
ta) MN 75° wish “And Cush begat Nimrod.” (b) As the 
Hebrews laid the stress on the act itself rather than on the state 
produced, we find the Past used where we must render by the 
Perfect or Present, e. g., Gen. 4:6, "2B (59 p77 “Why hath thy 
face fallen?’’ or again in such expressions as "MYT “I know.” 
(c) The immediate past—the action being completed in the 
action of giving it expression, e. g., 2 Sam. 19:8, "MyawI “3 “By 
the Lord do J swear.” (d) The so-called Perfect of experience, 
as Prov. 1:7, 32 DMN "OVD MSM “Wisdom and instruction 


do fools despise.”’ 
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(2) Contingent Past Action—(a) To mark an action as 
anterior to another (a)=our pluperfect, as Gen. 2:8, DW Dw" 
“s" TWN DINT MN “And He set there the man whom he had 
formed ;” (8)=our future perfect, as Gen. 28:15, JaTON nd» 
19> cna TUN MS NWS ON WN WW “For I will not leave thee 
till IT have done that which I spake to thee.” Sometimes with 
modal force, as in 1 Sam. 17:26, “For who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine that he should have defied ($"M "5) the armies of the 
living God.’ (b) Hence we find the Past in hypothetical sen- 
tences, both in the protasis and apodosis, e. g., Gen. 43:10, “ For 
except we had lingered (37Va7an7), surely now we had returned 
(122) this second time.” Similar to this are the cases in which 
it is used to describe what might or should have happened, but 
has not, e. g., 1 Sam. 9:6, ‘Peradventure he will (or, can) tell 
us our way on which we should have gone.” (c) In what is 
called the Perfect of certainty, and in the prophetic Perfect, an 
ideal standpoint is assumed, the speaker, as it were, projecting 
himself into the future and viewing the events as already past. 

The Future Tense denotes: 

(1) Future action as viewed (a) from the speaker’s point of 
view, as 1 Sam. 24:20, san apr "3 "rss" “I know that thou 
shalt surely be king,” or (8) from some other point assumed, as 
2 Kgs. 3:27, NNN F527 TWN “ADAM a MN Mp “And he took 
his firstborn son who was to be king in his stead.” 

The Future tense is also used to express the sequence of 
actions or events in cases where in English we are obliged to 
introduce some particle or periphrasis, e. g., Gen. 2:25, 97 
yowan Xdo IMR) DING Ov ow “And they were both of 
them naked, the man and his wife, but they were not in conse- 
quence ashamed.” Here we may class the use of the Future after 
certain particles (where often in English we require a Past), the 
time referred to in the tense being later than that to which our 
attention is directed by the particle, e. g., with TN, Ex. 15:1, 
pT Ww" IN “Then sang Moses”; with D0, Ex. 12:34, DO Nw 
yam DD Ips MX “And the people took their dough before it 
was leavened.” (In many instances, however, we may use the 
auxiliary “could,” as Gen. 19:4, Ja5w" O70 “Before they could 
lie down.” ) Also occasionally after other particles, e. g.,Gen. 2:10, 
“And a river was going out from Eden to water the garden and 
from thence it parted (775" Dw75), etc.,” where the parting is 
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marked as subsequent to the going out. Gen. 6:4, INS" "UN 


preceded by {5 “8. Of course it is often possible to render by 
a Future in English, as Zeph. 3:9, TEU O% dN JENN IN "SD 


rina “For then will I turn to the peoples a pure language” 
Isa. 65:24, IN"P" BD “Before they shall call.” It may be 
noticed that when 7% and O70 occur with a Past the reference is 
to something anterior, and we may in most cases render by a 
pluperfect, e. g., Josh. 10:33, "15 3 p°r Mb> IN “At that time 
Horam king of Gezer had gone up,” 7. e., previous to the capture 
of Lachish related in v. 82. Gen. 24:15, ">> DoD Nin TT 
"59 7275 “And it came to pass, before he had finished speaking, 
that behold Rebekah came out.” 

(2) Dependent or conditional future action, such as may be 
expressed by means of will and shall (of ,volition), may, —, 
ie should, could, would, ete.; e. g., Ruth 1:16, "55m “we 5x 
TDN “Whither thou goest J will go”; Gen. 3:14, np "E>" 
“And dust shalt thou eat”; Gen. 2:16, DORN DSN my b0 
“From all the trees of the garden ye may surely eat” ae 38: 35, 
Dpp73 mb>wnn “Canst thou send forth lightnings?” Josh. 9:27, 
“ma" WN “Which he might choose”; Gen. 20:9, 8 pe Dw" 
ws" “Deeds which should not be done’; Gen. 48:7, 273 S37 
“Could we indeed know?” Gen. 2:19, % NP" $773 nies “To 
see what he would call them,” ete. Hence the usage with final 


conjunctions such as wn, "252, etc. 


Reviewing the results arrived at, it will be seen that this 
theory differs from that of Professor Driver in two important 
points with regard to the second tense in Hebrew, viz., (1) that 
tense cannot describe past action unless that action be dependent 
on something preceding, and (2) it is not used in a frequentative 
sense, for that usage can no more be logically derived from this 
theory than from the other. 

It is true that some of the Jewish grammarians have ascribed a 
frequentative signification to the Future; for instance in Kimchi’s 
Book of Roots under the head 4 we read: BD™2 3M 3373 "5S SIM 
NN OTM Pw Try pips. 7> 12 wanwnd wipn webs 
TM W225 "5S "Sy ON WS WS 7A 7S 2173 MIN32 HTT 
ney pone cine cars Dyas SF) TST |W Tas “ay BIpiss 
son TI ES) om oan > OTST Dp oo x Tn 7 
oma ms >>. J.e., “And you must know that it is the custom 
of the tenses in the Holy Language to be employed: a Past in 
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place of a Future, 7. e., the tense of the letters jM°N, and this is 
chiefly in prophecies, for the thing is as clear as though it had 
passed, for it has already been decreed. Again, a Future in place 
of a Past, as with 18. And again, a Future or Past in place of a 
Participle, as if to say that one was doing such and such a thing 
continually, and there is no need to mention them, for they are 
numerous, and by the context you may recognize every one of 
them.” These last words seem to point to the probable origin of 
the view—an attempt to explain certain difficult passages by the 
consideration of the context. Among the later Jews the Hebrew 
mode of thought was considerably influenced by foreign elements, 
as we may easily see by comparing the style of their writings 
with that of the Old Testament, and once lost, every influence 
was opposed to their regaining the original conception. 

A thorough investigation of the examples cited by Professor 
Driver in $§ 27, 28 and 30 has convinced the writer that we are in 
nowise losers by the rejection of the views there set forth. The 
following examples, taken at random, will, it is hoped, show this: 


Num. 23:7, “And he took up his parable and said, ‘From Aram 
Balak may bring me ("375") . . . . but (v. 8) how shall I curse, etc.,’” not 
“bringeth me.” Deut. 32:10, “Should He find him (N%") in a 
desert land... . He will compass him about,” instead of “He found.” 
Judg. 5:8, “Should he choose ("3") new gods, then there is storming 
of gates.” Isa. 51:2, “Look unto Abraham your father, and unto 
Sarah who was to bear you (p=>55nn), for when he was but one I called 
him.” [As Cheyne remarks, the idea of the passage centers in the fact 
that, at the time to which attention is directed, Abraham and Sarah were 
old and had no son, though he follows Driver in rendering the verb in 
question by a simple past. | Job 3:3, “Perish the day wherein J was 
to be born and the night which said a man-child is conceived” sx, 
because Job goes back to his very conception. 1 Kgs. 21:6, Ahab, 
complaining to his wife that Naboth will not sell his vineyard, says "5 
57 mizd Sk 3D7N (where Professor Driver suggests that "B7N is 
perhaps frequentative), which we may render, “O that I should speak 
unto Naboth the Jezreelite, yea I said unto him, ete.” To which Jezebel 
replies, “Thou now shouldst exercise dominion over Israel: rise and eat 
bread and let thine heart be merry, I will give thee the vineyard of 
Naboth the Jezreelite.’ Thus taken the passage presents us with a 
striking picture of the subjection of Ahab to his imperious wife. Fora 
similar use of "5 we may compare Isa. 8:19, “To think that they should 
say ("72N" "D) unto you!” and 29:16, “ To think that a work should say 
(™72N" "5) unto its maker!” In the same way we may explain the mbon 
of Judg. 2:6 (which Professor Driver renders “I brought you up,” the 
tense setting forth the occurrence in bright relief), understanding an 
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ellipsis of "5, “O that I should bring you up out of Egypt! Yea I 
brought you to the land, etc.” 2 Kgs. 8:28, 29, “And the Syrians 
smote Joram, and Joram the king returned to be healed in Jezreel ‘5 


M272 DDN WD" WR oe 2n.” In the parallel passage, 2 Chron. 


1 hw 


22:6, we find [“"3 JN VW “S777">. The words in Kings are 


(h- -_ _ 
usually rendered “Of the wounds which the Syrians had given him at 
Ramah,” and the passage in Chronicles is emended by reading ‘72 for 
">—without, however, explaining the difference in tense. But it is 
doubtful whether "573 can mean “wounds”—that which naturally 
suggests itself is “wounders” or “smiters,” and, bearing in mind that 
the courage of Joram was not of a very high order, as is shown by his 
despairing attitude in the expedition of the three kings against Moab, 
when the supply of water ran short in the wilderness, and his conduct 
on his meeting with Jehu, we may translate the first passage: “And 
the Syrians smote Joram. And King Joram returned to be healed 
in Jezreel away from the smiters, for the Syrians would smite him at 
Ramah.” He had been wounded once, and, rather than risk a second 
mishap, he retired to a safe distance—to be healed forsooth! The words 
in Chronicles read, “And he returned to be healed in Jezreel, for the 
Syrians who had smitten him were at Ramah.” Gen. 37:7, The 
fI2"STM may simply denote sequence and not incipiency, “For behold 
we were binding sheaves in the field, and lo, my sheaf arose and also 
stood upright, and lo, your sheaves then came round about and made 
obeisance to my sheaf.” Ex. 8:20, M™wM may denote the consequence 
of the plague, “And there came grievous swarms of flies into the house 
of Pharaoh, and into his servants’ houses, so that in all the land of Egypt 
the land was corrupted by reason of the swarm of flies.” 2 Sam. 15:37, 
“And Absalom was yet to come (43") to Jerusalem”—his actual entry 
is recorded later, 16:15. 1 Kgs. 20:33, “And the men were to observe 
diligently ("wr"), and they hasted to catch whether it was his mind,” 


7. e., Benhadad had ordered them to watch the effect of their words when 
brought before Ahab. 


The foregoing instances are referred by Professor Driver to 
the case of an Imperfect vividly describing a past event; the fol- 
lowing ($28) are given as examples of an Imperfect similarly 
used of present time: 


Gen. 37:15, pam 7", there is no reason why we should not render 
as in the similar instances quoted by Driver, § 39 (7), “What mayest thou 
be seeking?” Num. 24:7a@ we would translate “I can see him, but not 
now; I can behold him, but not near.” Balaam in vision, looking into 
the future, sees the promised Deliverer afar off. 1 Sam. 21:15 may be 
taken “Behold if ye should see a man acting madly why should ye bring 
him to me?” Jer. 6:4, “The day hath turned and the shadows of 
evening will (soon) lengthen out (Q3"),” rather than “are beginning to 


lengthen.” 
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Lastly we will notice a few cases ir which the Imperfect is 
said to be frequentative: 


Gen. 30:38, “And he set the rods which he had peeled before the 
flocks in the gutters in the watering-troughs where the flocks would 
come (jN2M) to drink,” instead of “used to come.” Gen. 31:39, The 
TIOMN may denote the consequence of its being torn, “I must bear the 
loss of it.” Ex. 1:12 we may render “And as they sought to afflict 
("33") them, so they in consequence grew and increased” my -"\" r) 
vn"). Ex. 40:36-38, “And when the cloud was taken up from over 
the dwelling-place, then the children of Israel went onward in all their 
journeys .... forthe cloud of the Lord was upon the dwelling-place by 
day, and then fire came upon it by night,” yc" and [7M expressing 
sequence and not custom. 1 Sam. 21:12, s3° 475 NS “ Might they 
not well sing of such a one,” not “kept singing.” 2 Sam. 1:22, “From 
the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of Jonathan 
turned not back, and the sword of Saul should not (2DN, 7. e., ought 
not to) return empty.” ‘1 Kgs. 3:4, 459" may denote the plan or 
intention, “A thousand burnt-offerings had Solomon to offer.” Similarly 
5:28, “A month were they to be (\"7") in Lebanon.” 1 Kgs. 6:8, 
“And by winding stairs could they ascend (3537) into the middle row.” 
1 Kgs. 7:26, d-5" “It would hold”; 10:5, “And his ascent by which he 
could go up (7>3").” Isa. 1:21, “How is the faithful city become an 
harlot! She that was full of judgment, righteousness should dwell 
(4°5"— not ‘used to dwell’) in her, but now there are robbers.” Ps. 42:5 
(D77N ... . "DYN) seems to express the wish of the exiled Psalmist, “For 
O that I were passing on amid the throng, that I were leading them in 
procession.” Ps. 55:15 is a sorrowful lament over what might have 
been, “We who should take sweet counsel ("0 pms) together and 
walk (7572) to the house of God in festal-throng.” Ps. 95:10, “To 
think that I should be grieved with a generation forty years, yea I said, 
ete.,” taking DPN as an expression of amazement, and not as fre- 
quentative. 


¥: 
VAV CONVERSIVE. 


So far we have dealt only with cases involving simple tenses 
without connective particles, but it is impossible, in dealing with 
the Hebrew tenses, to pass over the use of the Past with 1 and 
Future with - 1, which the old grammarians termed Vav Con- 
versive. The origin of its use may be ascribed to the peculiar 
mode of reckoning past and future which has been illustrated 
above. In the narration of some past occurrence we refer all the 
ourselves, and the time of 





parts of the narrative to one centre 
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all the events is dated with respect to that standpoint. We not 
only indicate at the outset that we are dealing with what is past, 
but that indication is repeated with every new fact. The Hebrew, 
on the other hand, first carries us back to the beginning of the 
series of events by using a Past tense, and the ensuing incidents 
are viewed from this new standpoint, and hence expressed by 
Futures. The dagesh seems intended, as Professor Driver points 
out, to preserve the original vowel of the Vav, but it is not so 
certain that the prefix could shorten the end of the word in such 
cases as 2". It certainly appears possible that the Future 
forms were derived in the first instance from the Imperative, 
which in a primitive state of human development is the first step 
towards a verb, and it may be noticed that this view is supported 
by the fact that of all the parts of the Semitic verb that which 
differs least throughout the various branches is the Imperative. 
In this case the jussive signification would be older than the 
future, and the first syllable would bear the pitch accent. (Hence 
the tendency in 3"5 verbs would be to drop the weakened ending 
altogether.) So that we find not only the original short vowel of 
the | but also the primitive final short vowel of the verb preserved 
as far as the later tone-system will allow, e. g., we do not find 
IPE"), as the penultimate, having a short vowel in a closed syl- 
lable, cannot bear the accent. As for the accent being always on 
the final syllable in the first person singular, it is probably due 
to that form being the last to develop,’ and that after the height- 
ening of short vowels under the influence of the tone. 

Then we may suppose that an attempt was made to discrim- 
inate between the jussive and future meanings by using the 
shorter form (with the tone syllable heightened) in the first 
instance, while the latter was expressed by the fuller form. But 
that this attempt was not entirely successful is shown both by 
the instances in which - 1 appears with the longer form and also 
by the fact that many jussive forms so-called cannot be under- 
stood in a jussive sense, and, as Davidson remarks in his Syntaz, 
§ 65, rem. 6, “the frequency with which certain words appear 
anomalously in the jussive, and the place of others in the clause, 
suggest that rhythm sometimes dictated the form.” 

In the case of a Past with 1, we are first carried into the 
future, by the use either of a Future tense or by some equivalent 


1 Cf. Sayce, Principles of Comparative Philology, 2d ed., p. 296. 
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expression, and then the ensuing events are viewed from the stand- 
point thus reached. Accordingly, to make use of the same exam- 
ple as Professor Driver, "53577 N=" = “He will come and (on the 
supposition that he has done so) then he has smitten me”; 
almost = ‘‘ When he comes he will smite me,’’ whereas "3577 N32" 
expresses two independent events, ‘“‘He will come and he will 
smite me.” 

As to the use of a Past with ‘ in a future signification without 
any preceding verb in the Future, it seems, as Professor Driver 
says (§ 109), to be a signification acquired from the constant use 
of the form as the continuation of the Future. 

A few words as to terminology. The old title Vav Conversive 
—a translation of the Jewish F507 N—has been retained in 
default of a better, though it is apt to be misleading as implying 
that the 1 has really the power of changing the signification of a 
tense: ‘‘ Vav of the change”’’ would perhaps have been a better 
equivalent, 7. e., a change of the point of reference for time of 
action —not an arrest of progress, but a change of the point with 
regard to which the progress is estimated. The name “ Vav 
Consecutive” is objectionable as introducing what is not neces- 
sarily involved in the construction,—at least when two or more 
tenses are thus joined to the dominant verb. These are properly 
subsequent to that verb, and the fact that in, e. g., Gen. 1:1-5 
“284, V7, $72", N"p" each tense expresses what was subse- 
quent to the preceding is due to the events being narrated in 
their natural order; in reality they are subsequent to N73 in v.1, 
and examples in plenty will be found in Professor Driver’s Tenses, 
§ 76, in which - ) introduces a statement dependent on the main 
fact, and not on what immediately precedes. 


La a 
USAGE IN THE COGNATE LANGUAGES. 


We will now consider, as briefly as may be, the arguments for 
or against the theory here set forth that may be derived from the 
use of the tenses in the cognate languages. In each case we 
meet with a considerable native growth, but we may reasonably 
expect to arrive ultimately at the same original features. 

Assyrian.—In the present state of Assyrian study, it is per- 
haps hopeless to expect to find much information on which we 
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can depend. Largely influenced by Accadian, and written in 
syllabaric characters, many of which are employed as ideograms, 
and some of which are polyphonic, 7. e., having several different 
sounds and significations, it was long before it was admitted by 
scholars into the Semitic family, and it has not yet been deter- 
mined how much of it is of native growth and how much due to 
outside influence, and until this is done we are not justified in 
accepting its data as evidence either for or against any theory. 
Nor, apart from the question of foreign influence on the structure 
of the language, are some of the main facts of grammar placed 
beyond dispute. Accepting, however, the statement that the form 
iskun is used in historical narrative in the description of past 
events, while isdkin has a future signification, the marked sim- 
ilarity in form existing between the Assyrian and Accadian verbs 
renders it almost certain that the oldest Semitic verb-form, instead 
of being reserved as a Future or Jussive, was developed on the 
lines of its Accadian predecessor into a Present (or Future) and 
an Aorist. See further Lenormant, La Langue primitive de la 
Chaldée et les Idiomes Touraniens, p. 189. 

Arabic.— Many of the usages agree exactly with what we find 
in Hebrew, and need not, therefore, be mentioned here. The 
following are peculiar: (1) Precative Past, used of something it 


( 
- “ “ef leg =) 97 s 
is hoped may be done or may happen, e. g., las aI Me * May 
God, be He exalted, have mercy upon him.” But here, as Wright, 
in his Arabic Grammar, points out, the idea is “If it be as I 
wish, God has already had mercy upon him.” (2) A Past with 
lot, “when,” ‘“‘as often as,’ we may render by a Future-perfect, 
5 ? 
the event being regarded as past with respect to the point of time 
to which attention is directed, as “‘Respond to God and to the 
* - 
Apostle, when He shall have called you (Ses lot) to that 
Ly 
which can give you life.” (3) Similarly, a Past after condi- 
tional particles such as oy! , “if,” may be represented by a modal 
! , ) 
Future-perfect when referring to the future, as “In that is 
surely a sign to you, if you shall then have become believers” 
2» 902 . 7 . ” . 

( Cprivge wus). (4) A Past with Le, “as long as,” carries 
us forward to the end of the action, event or state, as “As long 
° es > @2? <4 ° . 
as I live” (cng le, lit., However long I may have lived) I 
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shall be thankful.” (5) A Future following a Past in a sec- 
ondary, subordinate clause, indicating the state in which the 
subject of the preceding past found himself, when he did what 
that past expresses, or the futurity of the second action to the 


first, as “Zeid came laughing” (aud3), “He came to him to 
visit him” (35922). (6) The use of oi with the Future in 
such instances as “He was fond of (C8 a8) of poetry and 


poets,” where the Future is really relative, “He was one who 
would be fond of,” or “He was such that he was fond of.” 


(7) The shorter form of the Future after Py “not” and 3 “not 


99 


yet” used of past actions. An examination of the instances 
occurring in the Koran shows that the clause thus introduced is 
a dependent or relative one, the point of time involved in the 
verb being subsequent to that to which we are directed by the 
particle, as in the case of TN and Ob in Hebrew, e. g., Sur. 


6:110, “We will overturn their hearts and their eyesights even 


as they would not believe (Igbeys ) ) at first”; 17:111, “ Praise 
belongs to God, who was not such as to take to Himself ( col 
OG “) a son”; 20:96, “I beheld what they could not behold” 


x Or 


(Nyaa o); 33:19, “These would not believe (Ipdogs o) ) and 


God will make vain their works”’; 62:5, “‘The likeness of those 
who were charged with the law, and — would not bear it 


(or simply, did not bear tt, Ee ve ry ~3) is as the likeness of 
an ass bearing books.” 

Phoenician.— Lists of cases in which the Future is said to be 
equivalent to a Past will be found in Schréder’s Die phénizische 
Sprache, p. 193, and Levy’s Phénizische Studien, No. IV., p. 6. 
The former says: 


“ With regard to the syntactical use of the tenses it is to be noted 
that the imperfect, the tense of the future, also stands for the present 
‘ . or even for the past, e.g., 0572", Mel. 1:4, Cit. 35:7, benedixit iis ; 
>", Cit. 36:4, benedixit (perhaps also "2" benedixit mihi, Umm. 
1:8); DWM Thou (Tanit) heardest,” arn, Thou didst bless him, on 
the Carthaginian votive tablets.” He continues: “The forms DAWN 
and N5"2M on the Carthaginian votive tablets contain no wish, but refer 
to the past.” 
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We will examine the instances in the order quoted; all of 
them may be found in the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum, 
Tom. I., 05°23", CIS., p. 150. The inscription is a bilingual one 
in Phoenician and Greek, the latter, however, being of no assist- 
ance to us here, as it does not extend as far as the word quoted. 
It is extant in two forms, differing only in the position of the 
letters, and the Phoenician, transcribed in Hebrew characters, 


runs as follows: 


"ON “MNT TON TAI AD WR WS D933 Mpoad WIN> 
DO"3" D>p yw DON TAY ja “MAW CN j2 Ww Ww 


t. e., “To our Lord Melkarth, Lord of Tyre, that which thy 
servant Abdosir and his brother Osirsamar, both of them sons of 
Osirsamar, son of Abdosir, vowed because he heard their voice. 
May he bless them,” where we have a prayer for future blessings 
based on the recollection of past deliverances. Cit. 35:7 (in 
CIS., p. 101) ends similarly, except that the last letter is uncer- 
tain, which does not, of course, affect the question of tense. So, 
too, Cit. 36:4 (in CIS., p. 36), Umm. 1:8, CIS., p. 30. Lines 
6, 7 and 8 read: 


p92 pw) 805 "5 >... 
mw S93 “STN OOD nnn 
7S" DoW 


Here we must undoubtedly take 3295" in a precative sense: 
eet oe to be to me for a memorial and goodly name under the 
feet of my Lord, Baal of Heavens, for ever. May he bless me.” 

As to the forms 920M and N37"aN (CIS., p. 272) we find that 


only one line of the inscription is decipherable, viz.: 
Noman Nop yawn O32 Sy Masy ja Pwisa 


And it is evident that Schréder’s assertion that the words do not 
contain a wish is rather confident, as in such a detached fragment 
it is difficult to say what they do mean. In the commentary in 
the CIS. we are left to choose between “ Mayest thou hear his 
voice, mayest thou bless him,” and “May she (the goddess) 


hear, etc.” 
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The bilingual inscription quoted by Levy reads: 


"AOnva Swrepa Nixy men 1 max 
kat Bacrews IroAcuarov wvaons oo>27Nd) 
IIpafidnuos Secuaocrov aya) [ete i= pow S92 
Bu[yoly dveO[yx]ev malt}7a mi") wap" 
"AyalO|n tuxy py. 5[7705) 


Here Wp" corresponds to avé@nxev ; Schréder, however, takes it 
as Hiphil Past, as also the other examples which Levy adduces 
as Imperfects. For this weakening of 7 into ° ef. Wright’s 
Comparative Grammar, p. 206. 

Aramaic.—(1) Biblical: In the following instances the Future 
is usually rendered as a Past, though there seems no reason why 
we should not take it in its strict sense: Dan. 4:2, we may render 
“A dream I saw such that it made me afraid (*s95r14), and the 
thoughts upon my bed and the visions of my head might well 
trouble me ("225712"),” the Future being used in a consequential 
or relative sense. 4:8, “And as for its height, it would reach 
(NO"S") to the heavens.” 4:30, Son" “so that he had to eat,” 
or simply, “so that he ate,” Yau" “so that it was wet.” “4:31, 
aim may denote sequence, “then mine understanding returned 
untome.” 4:33, N27 T2 practically =the Hebrew 1X “then,” 
cf. Dip" after INI, 6:20. 7:15, 16, A rendering which gives 
the force of the tenses is: ‘I Daniel was grieved in my spirit in 
the midst of my body and the visions of my head were such as to 
trouble me ("995772"). I came near unto one of them that stood 
by that I might ask (S92N) him the truth of all this. So he told 
me and proceeded to show me ("33971") the interpretation of the 
things.” 7:28b, we would translate “As for me Daniel, greatly 
though my thoughts may trouble me ("23253") and my counte- 
nance be changed in me (713tV") yet have I kept the word in my 
heart.” Ezr. 4:12, “Be it known to the king that the Jews 
which came up from thee are come unto us to Jerusalem; they 
are building the rebellious and bad city and have set up the walls, 
and will be joining (0°) the foundations.” 5:5, F" “should 
come,” "Nn" “they should return.” (2) Syriac: Syntactically 
the language is on a lower level than Hebrew or Arabic, being 
marked by much greater freedom in the arrangement of the 
members of the sentence—mainly due to Greek influence. The 
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presence of a large number of particles to express relations orig- 
inally denoted by the simple tenses is analogous to the case of the 
prepositions in Greek, which were introduced to represent notions 
at one time inherent in the cases themselves, at a period when the 
original signification of the latter had become lost or obscured. 

The Future tense is used either as a simple future, or to express 
the end or aim of an action, as in a eve] “He urged him to 
pray’’; also of an event which is future with regard to the time 
of which we are speaking, e. g., “‘ Before the law was established” 
(soamzaa i ,s). It is not employed like the Greek Imperfect to 
describe past action in progress, which is a strong argument 
against such a usage being native to the language, for it is hard 
to understand why, if it were so, it should disappear under the 
very conditions most favorable to its preservation. 
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BEL AND THE DRAGON. 


By Wivuiam Hayes Warp, 


New York City. 


The composite monster in Assyrian art usually called the 
dragon is a quadruped with the head and forepaws of a lion, a 
body covered with scaly feathers, two wings, and the hind legs 
and feet of an eagle. The purpose evi- 
dently is to represent a destructive spirit, 
whether an evil wind, or pestilence, or 
general agent of disorder. When ap- 
pearing in conflict with a deity it was 
recognized by George Smith (Chaldean 
Genesis, ed. A. H. Sayce, pp. 62, 114) 

Fic. 1—Figure of Bel and as representing Tiamat in conflict with 
a Chaldean Genesis, Mferodach, the divine demiurge who 
reduces to submission the spirit of pri- 
meval chaos and evil, and creates out of it acosmos. This identi- 
fication of the dragon with Tiamat has been generally accepted, 
notwithstanding that in the more carefully drawn Assyrian repre- 
sentations the dragon is clearly masculine, while Tiamat was 
feminine. In the very instance given as above by George Smith, 
taken from Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, Second Series, PI. V., 
the serpent-headed phallus is sharply drawn. This bas relief 
(fig. 1) is from Nimroud, and probably of the date of Assur- 
nazirbal, nearly 900 B. C. 

The oldest known representation of the dragon is on a shell 
seal cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum (fig: 2), 
3500 to 4000 B. C. The dragon is harnessed to a four-wheeled 
chariot in which is seated the god, whom we may perhaps call the 
elder Bel of Nippur, hardly the younger Bel Merodach, holding 
the reins with one hand and brandishing a whip in the other. 
Between the wings of the dragon stands a naked goddess, whom 
we may perhaps recognize as Aruru, probably a form of Ishtar, 


who, according to one form of the creation story, was associated 
94 
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with Bel in the creation of the human race, holding a sheaf of 
thunderbolts in each hand. A worshiper stands before a pecu- 
liarly archaic form of altar, and pours a libation through the 
spout of a vase. Out of the open mouth of the dragon there 




















Fig. 2.— Metropolitan Museum, 201. 


emerges what might be a stream, but probably is meant to suggest 
the forked tongue of a serpent; cf. the serpent phallus of the 
Nimroud figure. The lightnings held by the goddess correspond 
to the double trident held by Merodach in fig. 1, and the single 
trident so often held by one of the gods. 

Another archaic Babylonian cylinder (of dark-green serpen - 
tine, “ jasper”) belonging to the British Museum has a similar 
design (fig. 3). The god himself stands between the wings of 
the dragon, who is represented in the same way, with what might 
be streams issuing from his mouth as if vomiting, but rather 
representing a forked tongue. The god holds over his shoulder 
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Fic. 3.— British Museum, N. 1070. 














a whip and a club, perhaps an ax, while the other hand carries 
the curved scimetar weapon derived from a serpent, or more likely 
a cord attached to the dragon’s mouth. This would identify him 
with the god often conventionally represented on later Babylonian 
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cylinders as holding a bull or dragon by a cord, in one case with 
a distinct ring through its nose. Before the dragon is a goddess, 
not nude, with arms outstretched, entirely enveloped in streams 
of water. Under her is a bull, being stabbed in the shoulder by 














Fic. 4.—British Museum, 54-4-1-4, 


a kneeling, bearded hero, naked except for a cord about his waist. 
Behind him a stream of water is poured out of a vase from the 
sky. Behind the entire scene is a star in a crescent, a human 
figure, and a line of inscription. 

We have seen in fig. 2 a goddess standing over the dragon. 
A later hematite cylinder of perhaps 2000-2500 B. C. shows the 
flounced goddess holding the lightning trident and seated on the 
dragon, out of whose mouth issues a stream, or forked tongue. 
The other figures are of the conventional type of the period. The 
seated goddess (fig. 4) is probably the same as appears en face 




















Fic. 5.—British Museum, 69. 


in Rich’s fine old cylinder, the Ishtar supra leones (see Menant, 
Glyptique Orientale, I., p. 163). 

In fig. 5, a hematite cylinder of about the same period as fig. 4, 
Ishtar en face, in a flounced dress, holding up a caduceus with 
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two serpents, stands on two dragons. In the usual conventional 
form of this goddess she stands en face with one bare leg advanced 
and resting on a single small dragon or lion. 

Of the representations of the dragon thus far considered, 
coming from the period of the old Babylonian empire, any one 
might be feminine, the sex not being indicated, although indi- 
cated in fig. 3 in a bull of the same size. 

Another form in which a dragon appears in early Babylonian 
art is standing rampant, with wings lifted together behind, and 
with mouth open over the head of a kneeling man or attacking 
an animal. In fig. 6 the male sex seems to be indicated, although 
this is seldom the case. The cylinders of this type are usually 
thick hematites, the oldest of this material going back perhaps to 
3000 B. C., and the design is a somewhat frequent one. Here 











Fic. 6.— British Museum (no number). 


the dragon plainly does not represent Tiamat, overcome and slain 
by Merodach, or subdued to some other god or goddess, but a 
destructive demon of pestilence or tornado. 

It is not until the Assyrian period that we find a representa- 
tion of the conflict between the god Merodach and the dragon. 
The dragon is not now harnessed, trodden on and quite subdued; 
but with its head facing the god and receiving the fatal blow it 
turns to flee, as appears in fig. 1, which is from the wall of a 
small temple. Other instances appear on the Assyrian seals. The 
best known example is that identified as Bel and the Dragon by 
George Smith (Chaldean Genesis, ed. Sayce, p. 114). This 
cylinder of chalcedony is the same as had long been figured in 
Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, Pl. XXXVIL., fig. 4, and now belongs to 
the Metropolitan Museum (fig. 7). As there are several examples 
of this general design, they may properly be grouped together 
before giving a general description. 
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Another (fig. 8) is figured in Lajard’s Culte de Mithra, PI. 
XXXIII., fig. 4. It is a small cylinder, of “chlorite terreuse,” 
with border lines above and below the engraved design, contains 
some scattered cuneiform characters and is distinctly Assyrian, 








Fic. 7.— Metropolitan Museum, 403. 


or at least northern. The same design appears again on a fine 
cylinder of “saphirine chalcedony” (fig. 9), belonging to Mr. 
R. I. Williams, of Utica, described by J. Menant in the American 
Journal of Archeology, II., p. 256, who thinks he finds in the 
inscription evidence that it is a royal cylinder, although he does 
not read the name of any king. This cylinder may be of a date 
700 or 800 B.C. Yet another probably older cylinder is a large 
serpentine (fig. 10) belonging to the Metropolitan Museum. It 
is in unusually fine preservation, considering its soft material, 
and is perhaps the most complete representation of the scene that 
is known. One will observe that the arrow with which the god 
shoots the dragon is a trident, and so a thunderbolt. Also both 





























Fie. 8.—Lajard, Culte de Mithra, Pl. XXXIITI., fig. 4. 


the larger and the smaller dragon have a large protruding tongue 
divided, or forked, at the end. 

A broken cylinder figured in the Collection De Clercq, Pl. 
XXXI., fig. 331, is peculiar in that the dragon fleeing from the 
pursuing deity who is shooting an arrow at him, is met in front 
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by another deity, or the same deity represented a second time, 
who thrusts a double thunderbolt in the dragon’s face (fig. 11). 
This latter deity has his body surrounded by the circle of rays, 
the common form of the Assyrian deity whom Lenormant called 

















Fic. 9.— Am. Journ. of Arch., Vol. II., Pl. V., fig. 8. 


Adar, and who may be rather Marduk. Yet another broken 
cylinder (fig. 12), Lajard, XXV. 5, shows Merodach shooting 
the dragon with a trident arrow. These are all the cylinders I 
know of in which this scene of the conflict between Merodach 
and the dragon appears, the latter taking the original form of the 
composite monster. 

Let us now analyze the scene. We first observe that this 
scene is not old Babylonian, but Assyrian or Mesopotamian. We 
cannot yet distinguish what in art or mythology had its origin 














Fic. 10.— Metropolitan Museum, 402. 


in Assyria and what in Nahrina or Mitanni. The latter were 
brought into closer relations with Egypt, Phenicia, and the Hit- 
tite kingdom, and we may suspect that what was new in Assyrian 
art or mythology was more likely to be borrowed from the dis- 
tricts to the west of Assyria than to be original. It may well be 
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that the old Babylonian legend of the fight between Marduk and 
the dragon was quite recast in the north. There is evidence that 
such was the case. Indeed it took different forms in Babylonia 
itself. According to the familiar literary version Merodach is 
the champion of the gods. At the bidding of Ea he accomplished 






































Fig. 11.—De Clereq, Pl. XXXI., 331. 


what no other god dared to attempt. But this is, as Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., shows in The American Journal of Theology, L., 
April, p. 469, a recension of the story which must be later than 
the establishment of the dynasty of Hammurabi at Babylon, and 
the consequent enthroning of Merodach as the chief god. Indeed, 
an older form of the myth, given in one of the creation tablets, 
makes the elder Bel of Nippur the deity who subdued Tiamat. It 
is by no means clear that he killed her, for the cylinders older 
than Hammurabi, as in figs. 2 and 3, represent the dragon as not 
slain but subdued, harnessed in a chariot and driven by Bel, 
while the goddess stands on his back and wields the thunderbolt; 
or the god stands on the back of the dragon. This dragon may 
well be Tiamat, as there is no indication of the male sex. 











Fig. 12.—Lajard, XXV. 5. 


When we come to examine the Assyrian cylinders we find that 
the dragon is male. This appears in figs. 1,9,10. The same 
idea of the sex of the chaos-monster appears in the Hebrew 
stories. While DN is either feminine or masculine, the word 
has lost its relation to Tiamat; and the other words by which the 
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spirit of disorder is designated, as 357" and 3M, are masculine. 
We are therefore not surprised to find that in the Persian myth- 
ology, which derived the figure, if not the substance of its dualism 
from this conflict of Bel and the dragon, the evil serpent Ahriman, 
the foe of Ahura-mazda, is masculine. In this matter the Assyrian 
and the Persian agree with the Hebrew notion, but not with the 
Babylonian. We may also gather that the Hebrew version of the 
dragon story, whether 377" or 73M, or the serpent of Genesis 
does not find its origin in the Salesian ot the times of Ham- 
murabi and Abraham — otherwise they would have been feminine 
—but in Assyria or Mesopotamia. 














Fic. 13.—The Sir Henry Peek Cylinder. 


Another point which requires notice in the Assyrian repre- 
sentation of this conflict is the second smaller dragon, which 
always appears. It is of precisely the same form as the larger 
one, and is also masculine. Whether this smaller dragon, which 
rushes along on its four feet like a dog, is to be considered as 
accompanying Merodach or the male Tiamat it is not easy to 
decide. If the latter he may be connected with Kingu, the hus- 
band of Tiamat; if the former, which is perhaps more probable, 
judging from his position, he may represent the evil winds that 
assisted Merodach, which would have been represented under the 
same form as Tiamat; and yet “the helpers of Rahab” who “stoop 
under” God, in Job 9:13, may be here represented. On a cylin- 
der in the Collection of Sir Henry Peek, described by T. G. 
Pinches, we seem to see the smaller dragon attacking the larger. 

We may further observe that while the Assyrian representa- 
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tion of this conflict does not tell us whether the dragon was 
finally slain, or merely subdued and enslaved as in the oldest 
Babylonian form, yet one would naturally gather that he was 
killed; as was Tiamat in the Babylonian story which we have in 
the version which Assurbanipal brought from the southern king- 
dom; and as we know that the Hebrews of the time of the cap- 
tivity understood it, Isa. 51:9, “Art not thou he that cut Rahab 
in pieces, that pierced the dragon?” Cf. Job 26:12, 13. 

We have seen that in passing from Babylonia to Assyria the 
myth of Bel, whether the older or the younger, and the dragon 
was considerably modified. It was further changed until it was 
quite confused with another mythological story, that of Gilgamesh 























. Fic. 14.—The Williams Cylinder. 


the mighty hunter. But there was one variation that did not 
affect the essential meaning of the myth, and that we find on a 
single small hematite cylinder brought to this country many 
years ago by Dr. Williams, a missionary in Mardin and Mosul, 
and presumably obtained in that region. It now belongs to his 
nephew, Mr. F. Wells Williams, of New Haven, and was first 
figured and described by me in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 1881, 
p. 226, and copied by Sayce into his edition of Smith’s Chaldean 
Genesis, p. 90. The scene (fig. 14) is precisely the same as in 
those already mentioned, except for the very significant substitu- 
tion of a serpent for the dragon. The god Merodach is the same; 
he is swiftly pursuing the fleeing serpent, and attacking it with a 
weapon like a spear, or, rather, a sword with a curved handle that 
is thrust into the serpent’s mouth. Under the body of the god 
and between his legs is an indeterminate object which takes the 
place of the smaller dragon. The usual accessories fill the 
remaining space. This cylinder is convincing proof that in the 
region where it was made a form of the myth was familiar in 
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which the spirit of evil was conceived as a serpent, as it is in 
Genesis, and also in Job 26:13, “His hand hath pierced the swift 
serpent”; and Isa. 27:1, “In that day Yahve with his sore and 
great and strong sword shall punish Leviathan, 
the swift serpent, and Leviathan, the crooked ser- 
pent, and he shall slay the dragon that is in the 
sea.” If the Book of Job was composed in one 
of the lands about Palestine, for example in the 
land of Uz, we have an indication of the country, 
where, apart from Palestine, the serpent entered 
into the myth. I very much doubt whether this Fie. 15.—W. H. 
cylinder with Merodach and the serpent is Assyr- bes sails deaeae 
ian. It seems to me more probable that it came 

from further west, possibly from Job’s own land. It is not 
Babylonian, doubtfully Assyrian. It may be that it was an 
Egyptian influence that controlled the substitution of the serpent 
for the dragon, as the piercing of the serpent Apepi by the god 
Horus was frequently represented in Egyptian religious art, and 
it may thus be that the Persian Ahriman combines the form of 
the Egyptian Apepi with the idea of the Babylonian Tiamat. An 
hitherto unpublished Sassanian seal belonging to me, of perhaps 
300 or 400 A. D., shows how the idea of the conflict was retained, 
although the serpent, at this late time, had acquired seven heads, 




















Fic. 16.— Metropolitan Museum, 410. 


and we have here not so much an echo of the seven-headed beast 
of Rev. 13:1 as an anticipation of St. George’s dragon (fig. 15). 

The later Assyrian, Hittite, Persian, and other cylinders 
exhibit great license in the representation of both Merodach and 
the dragon. The latter very frequently becomes a sphinx, plainly 
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an Egyptian perversion. It also becomes an ostrich, as in a 
series of cylinders of which the one best known is that of an 
Armenian king.” }Another is given in fig. 16, belonging to the 
Metropolitan Museum. In this case the smaller dragon has also 























Fie. 17.—Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 


become an ostrich, although in these altered forms it was usually 
quite omitted. As an illustration how the scene came to be con- 
fused with that of Gilgamesh we may observe fig. 17, a fine cylinder 
in my own collection, on which, while Merodach retains his char- 
acteristic form and weapon, he holds up a bull by the hind leg, 
quite in the rdle of Gilgamesh. 

It would be interesting to trace the stages of transition by 
which the dragon under its original form when adopted by the 























Fic. 18.—L. Heuzey, Rev. Arch., 1895, p. 307. 


Hittites passed into an eagle with the head of a lion, and after- 
wards with two lions’ heads, and later two eagles’ heads, and how 
this emblem of the Satanic principles was adopted as a heraldic 
device by the Seljukian Turks, and how this two-headed eagle is 
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now honored as their emblem by the Austrians; but this would be 
aside from our topic, which is the fight between Bel and the 
dragon. It is sufficient to have traced this most ancient of all 
pictorial representations of the eternal struggle between good and 
evil from the very cradle of human civilization and religion, in 
Eridu and Nippur, to Assyria and the Genesis serpent of Eden, 
to the dualistic theology of the Avestas, and finally to the great 
victory of the English St. George over the dragon. 

Before concluding this paper attention should be called to an 
apparently very archaic cylinder (fig. 18) given by M. Heuzey in 
the Revue Archéologique, 1895, p. 307. Although M. Heuzey 
is an authority of the first rank, I should desire that this cylinder, 
and several others given for the first time in that paper, the 
present location of which is not stated, might be further studied. 
This cylinder is a remarkable one, and appears to show us the 
same details as appear in figs. 2 and 3. The design is too admira- 
ble and fresh to make it seem possible that it should be a forgery, 
and the suspicious points about it may be due to the recutting 
which dealers too often attempt with worn cylinders. 











A GRAMMAR OF THE ARAMAIC IDIOM CONTAINED 
IN THE BABYLONIAN TALMOUD.' 


By Proressor C. Levias, 


Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


III. MORPHOLOGY.’ 
VERBS 85, 1°5, AND "5. 

§531. a) Verbs x"> retain their 8 in a few cases; verbs 15 
only in two examples of one stem (§§$ 539, 547); in all other 
cases both have become *"5 verbs. 

b) Intransitive structure still appears in a few verbs (§$ 535-6). 
Feminine forms like those given under §536a may also, for all 
we know, be of intransitive structure. 

c) The vowel before the afformatives of the perfect is less 
certain than the vocalization of other parts of the verb, as little 
help can be derived on this point from traditional pronunciation. 

d) The insertion of an N to preserve an t-vowel is exceedingly 
rare in our printed editions, but occurs with more frequency in 
MSS. and in Gaonic literature. 

e) Some verbs in the Qal and in the Ithp*él have v2 after 
the first stem-consonant instead of Seva, a phenomenon we have 
met with also in the strong verb.” We might call it a Hebraism. 
To what extent and with what consistency such usage prevailed 
is difficult to tell. 

ENDINGS OF THE PERFECT QaL.—§532. 3d sing. masc.—In 
verbs of transitive structure the ending is @ or dj. The latter is an 
analogical formation after the derived stems, where dj is a diph- 
thongization of 7. In verbs of intransitive structure the ending is 4. 

3d sing. fem.—The ending in verbs of transitive structure is 
aiat, aia, at, and ata; in verbs of intransitive structure, 717d, 7d, 
ita, @j. The last form is difficult to explain. 

2d sing. com.—The ending is ét, dit, dt, é, in verbs of transi- 
tive structure; if in those of intransitive structure. The ending 
at is shortened from ait. 


1See AJSL., Vol. XIII., pp. 21-78, 118-139, 177-208; Vol. XIV., pp. 17-37. 
2 Ibid., Vol. XIII., pp. 50, 118, 177; Vol. XIV., p. 17. 3 Cf. §§84, 231, 266. 
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1st sing. com.—The ending is éti, ét, 6, dj (§80). 

3d plur. mase.—The traditional pronunciation of this ending 
is @, not 6, as would be expected. This is supported by the 
vocalization of the C. MSS. (§573) and must be inferred from 
such forms as “10D (§567), "MN ($573), and "MD"N ($585), 
where we evidently have the diphthongization of @ to wi, as in 
Neo-Syriac.' In a few cases we have an. 

3d plur. fem.—The ending is ajan, ay. But the last form is 
doubtful. It may be the singular used for plural. 

2d plur. masc.—The ending is étan, éta. 

1st plur. com.—The ending is énd, éndn, én, ént, dn. The 
last is shortened from ain. 

ENDINGS OF THE OTHER PARTS OF THE QAL.—§533. Imper- 
fect.—The forms without afformatives end in é. In a few cases 
we find 4, just as in ‘the infinitive. Second fem. sing. ends in 
tin. Second and third plur. masc. end in @n, @, and é (§532); 
third plur. fem. in 7én. The ending é is probably masculine. 

Imperative.— Sing. masc. ends in i or @. The last ending 
may be a shortening of dj. But compare note 2 to §550. Sing. 
fem. ends in @. Plur. masc. has @. 

Infinitive—The usual form of the infinitive, as in the other 
verbs, is miqtal. It occurs here in twoforms: ending in é and 
in @. The first comes from *"5 verbs, the latter from 1"5 verbs.” 

Participles.—The ending of the sing. masc. is é, at times 
diphthongized to di. The sing. fem. ends in @. The usual 
ending of the plur, masc. is @, less frequently é and rarely én. 
Whether forms ending in {""~ are masculine and are to be vocal- 
ized {""_, or are feminine, is impossible to tell. The same diffi- 
culty obtains with the ending j{~. It may be a shortening of 
din and may be the feminine Gr. Feminine plural ends in dn. 

Derivep Stems.—§534. The perfect in the derived stems 
differs but slightly from that of Qal. Sing. masc. has usually 4, 
rarely 4.’ Sing. fem. has never Gf, but instead it has at times 4. 
Imperfect, imperative, and participles do not differ in their endings 
from Qal. The infinitives are formed just as from strong verbs. 








1 Cf. also $449, n. 1, and §583, n. 1. 


2 Cf. Barth, NB., §162d. In the discussion of the infinitive ending %_ (§222) I have 
overlooked Barth’s correct explanation of this ending by analogy of verbs yy, I am 
inclined to think that the infinitive ending N_ is by analogy of verbs "5 4 

. 7 


3 The vocalization NR, as in Palest. Aramaic, is unknown to tradition. 
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Qal, Pa‘‘él, Aph‘él, Ithpe'él, and Ithpa‘‘al. 














ITH- 
PA‘‘AL, 


QAL. PA‘ ‘EL. APH EL. ITHPE'EL. 








PErFeot— 
Sing. 3d masc. .. Sey) "172 "ON | “"OA"N| "ON 
s a4 = Jaan) 5 ya 5 As . sya! 
3d fem... NO NC = NO aN xg m Noe R 
(| tena) EER] wes! 
2d com... . mo) Pnjws Tos | N"OG"N — 
Ist com. .. "NO "NOD "NON | "NODS | "NOD 
Plur. 3d mase. . . 1072 5) coy] Wa] WAN) WAN 
3d fem... . "yoy rao y= "ND — | PPO2"N — 
2d masc... ‘non — IMV"UUN aoa -—— 
( »NPOD } 
Ist com. ¢ PS | 
( 073 72-| 5 


—|PoRrees| pers] — 
IMPERFECT — 
Sing. 3d mase. .. | apap) "win"? 2 ws") "a"? "wn" 
Sdfem....| "oam| "wom ‘oen| cosh) corn 
2dmase...| Wa) "WAN ‘oan OA) -wxT 

2d fem... . — “= —| "ah ane 

Ist com. .. “DON “DISS "DAN | "OA" <i 

scm") somr> | soa | send 
oa ioe wrod | | — 


Plur. 3d mase. . . nmr? 


3d fem.... os 
2d mase. . . | non | (j)Awan Jon | wa) wen 
"O7"3 ee es "07a"3 ———" 








Ist com. . .| “on? 








IMPERATIVE — | 
Sing. 2d mase. . . | Boye oye "ON | "ODN | "UZN 


2dfem..../ we] —| ea] cups] “oR 
Plur. 2d mase... 10% 1t973 TON TON ee 
INFINITIVE........ [Nom "uo = iw “Hoan | ios [cies 











PartTIcIpLeE— 





Active, sing. mase. | . "= Oy aya "073 —| = 
= ee | oe la le 
fem. . | NO N°U570 | NOCD) « — 
: re Ss wy SD Sie 
Passive, sg. masc. u<y= Boyaya) | a "nma"S | "ws" 





















fem. . | Sway won | nro". Rory 
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EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 

PrrFect.—3d sing. masc.—§535. a) NJ Ned. 366; NIM 
ibid, 23.4; Nw ibid. 7b, 226; Nod M. Q. 12a; NUD he hid him- 
self, Taan. 29.4; ma) Mace. 12a; NONE) B. B. 91a, Qidd. 7la 
(§531e);’ NUON A.Z. 1a ($87).? 

b) “xin M. MS. B. M. 850; "NOM ibid. 128a; "NwA ibid. B. 
Q. 112d. — 

c) al") Ned. 77a; ""O was spoiled, ibid. 50b; "30 it sufficed, 
Keth. 95 b, Taan. 32a; "TUN Sabb. 1l4la; "273"8 was able, Keth. 
62a; "O°S M. MS. Taan. 7a; WN K. MS. Sanh. 106a; TS 
Sanh. 106a (§87).’ 

3d sing. fem.—§536. *% msn she learned, Pes. 626; FN 
Taan. 25a; mM R. H. 266," wo B. M. 86a; xv") Ned. bla; 
rh) repeated, Qidd. 815. 

b) ND she untied, Yeb. 39b; MM Meg. 16a, B. B. 3b; M27 
Ned. 50; Noa B.Q. 1154, nov. ‘Alfasi ibid.,° NNI3 she built, 
‘En Y. Taan. 25a.’ 

c) "NIM Taan. 25a; "NID she went, B. B. 790. 

d) N50 Mace. 8a; IND she hated, Sabb. 26a; MN" she 
became healthy, Alfasi Gitt. 45b; NIT she waited, Yeb. 121b. 

2d sing. com.—§537. a) Np Sanh. 113); mim R. H. 22a; 
m->p thou didst burn, Sanh. 96a; MP B. B. 59a; N™2p ‘En Y. 
‘bid "30 thou didst learn, B. Q. 17 b3 

b) MBL thou didst give more, B.M. 88a. 

c) Ma thou didst want, Taan. 29a; MNT thou didst tarry, 
Ber. 24b. | 

1st sing. com.—§538. a) MID Taan. 25a; 7 ‘Er. 400; "J2 
Sabb. 140a. , | 

b) “BO I gave to eat, Hull. 95a; "NIM Ber. 10a, 566; "Nd3 
I emigrated, Pes. 49b; "S>p B.Q. 98a; "N28 ibid. 170; "NDF 
Ber. 57a; "NIP Keth. 826." 


1 The explanation of NIM) given by Jastrow, s. v. "QB, is incorrect. 

2NINN SM. No. Vit. (voe.) ; NNT) Seder R. ‘Amram, p. 8: NS SM. No. vii. (voc.) ; 
XDD ibid. No. xxv. (voc.) ; NW ibid. No. xxvm1. (voc.). 

29M she committed adultery, seems to be shortened rather from an original masculine 
form than from a feminine form. 

4Cf. "WY Kethib in Dan, 4:21. 

5 This form might be masculine for feminine; but cf. similar Mandaic forms before 
enclitica, Ndldeke’s MG. §191. 

6 P33 she wept, SM. No. CLIv. (voc.). 

7 Of. Noldeke, MG. §191. 

8 m3 SM. No. xcv. (voc.) ; xm ibid, No. CCxItI. (voc.). 

9 a HG. ed. pr. 69d, 
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3d plur. mase.— $539. a) WD Mace. 3b; 3M ibid. 5a; 32 
pine away, Ber. 6a; "2W ibid. 54b, Sabb. 33b, Taan. 24a; 123, 
they wept, Ber.5b; 37 Ned. 8a, 77); ” a” ibid. 25a; F2 Taan. 
25a; 2M they le arned, taught, passim.’ 

b) NT they sinned, Sabb. 56a; ano they filled, B. B. 73b; 
Wim Nidd. 66a. 

3d plur. fem. —§540. Tw they ive; , Meg. 276; "O72 Meg. 
116 (in Ag. Esth. ed. beter’ “x dried up, M. Q. 11a.’ 

2d plur. mase.—§541. 34m"5 3 Sabb. 116); HIT Ned. 65a; 
yy. Meg. 23a; nya M. MS. ibid.; AN" B. Q. 1174; any 
ye have allowed, Yeb. 37a; Wveo Hull. 95b. 

Ist plur. com.—§ 542. a) reps Pes. 556; 42°1% M. MS. Ber. 
56a; NIK M.Q. 25a, Sebu. 30b, Macc. 3b; el Pes. 17b; 

wes we were exiled, Ber. 58a; 32°53 M. MS. ibid.; "78 M. Q. 
36 (§80). . 

b) 32m we have learned, Ned. 5a, passim; VIM we saw, Ber. 
56a; Wa we asked, Ber. 21a. 

Imperrect.— 3d sing. masc.—§ 543. som> Ned. 20, 12a; 
9375 ibid. 40a; “2P”: ibid. 48b; “mo ibid. 5b; “p> Ber. 3a; 
“575 Mace. 8a; 32" M.Q. 7a; "w72"2 washes, Sabb. 140b; 
wam> Ned. 40a; “Ind Ber. 55b.' 

“3d sing. fem.—§ 544. “0M throws, Sabb. 110a; "29°F Ned. 
5la; "30M B. M. 860. 

2d sing —§545. Masc.: 7H M. Q. 9b; "2am Ber. 49a; 
“itm Pes. 113a; wan B. B. 120a. 

Fem.: }"axT wantest, Gitt. 85b (legal style).‘ 

Ist sing. com. —§ 546. "T'S Ber. 456; "BTN M. Q. 22a; 
“ITS Sanh. 26a; "MUN Pes. 107a; "25°% Sabb. 110d. 

3d plur. masc. 8547. a) 33" Sabb. 306; sad Taan. 
246; 3012" reach, ibid. 25a." 

b) “IMs Nidd. 66a. 

2d plur. masc.—§548. 333m Ber. 8b; =) ala Hull. 50a; 51h 
Ber. 62); TF Sanh. 100a; FMSM Sabb. 1400; PIM ibid. 
1046; ("ITM Sanh. 100a); 321M ‘Er. 546. 





1INT Alfasi ‘Er. 86a; 3% ON ibid. Pes. 1036. 

2°NTH they saw fit, TG. ed. Harkavy, §182. 

Satan Ber. 556 

‘The three yodhs are to prevent the reading PITH 3d plur. fem. 
B) 125" are at leisure, Ned. 37d. 
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1st plur. com.—§549. "IM Ber. 22b; "IH2 Pes. 103b; "923 
Yoma 696; “2p? Gitt. 146; “292 Ber. 31a; 32M ‘Er. 546 
(of, $238). : nS : 

IMPERATIVE.— Sing. masc.—§550. a) "TH Macc. lla, Ber. 
22a; "Md ibid. 62b; "IM Ned. 3a; "IM ibid. 77b; "Ya ibid.; "9 
carry, Meg. 28a.’ . . 

b) mom throw on, Ber. 436; NTU throw, Hag. 15b, B. B. 1556; 
rap buy, "Ber. 63a. 

Sing. fem.—§551. "877 rejoice, Pes. 69b; "NIT Ned. 66; 
"N10 Keth. 610. 

Plur. masc. —§552. 0 M. Q. 17a; 52 ibid. 22a; 34M Hor. 
12a; 3B Sabb. 67b; MWR ibid. 41a ($87). . 

INFINITIVE. —§553. a) miqtal: «) NI 7 Macc. 11a; 
NyD"S ibid. 12a; NIT] Yeb. 4a; Np" Ber. 3a; N37 B. M. 
666; NvEa ‘Er. 750; NBN Ber. 406; Npbo Zeb. 9a; AM 
B. M. 86a. B) "In" Ned, 4b; “72 ibid. 8 ab; "To" M. Q. 
4a; "Th" Macc. 6a; "273 ibid. 10); “ps ibid. 18b. 

b) miqtala: nmwia Pes. 1136; N3 nva> Ker. 3a; NIP", 
rp B. M. 476; N37 Keth. 2a, Ber. 2b. 

‘c) mugqtal: spi Yeb. 40a; N72 Sabb. 58a. 

d) miqtalat: MBI5 Gitt. 62a ($222e). 

e) qatal: uN Bekh. 44a ($259), * 2). 

f) qutule: "i505 Sanh. 95a; “inn A. Z. 38); “ipud 
B. B. 936; *i2m> Ber. 110; “in M. MS. Ber. 606; "24735 
B.M. 4005 | , 

g) miqtalan: yova> to bathe, Pes. 118b. This form is 
uncertain, as the ending -an may also be the objective suffix 3d goes 

AcTIVE ParTICIPLE.—Sing. masc.—§554. “2 Ber. 56; "20 
Mace. Ta; "MND ibid. 16b; "S12 Ned. 19b; "x splits, we 1236;4 
"NI Sabb. 156a; 4 "IND is different, Pes. 23a, passim, "92 C. 


1 aarat HG. ed. pr. 68d. 

2A form like f mp may be explained as a shortening from NIP ="3P> or like the 
infinitive 83] Pas and the imperative in the derived conjugations in Syriac, as a reminis- 
cence of re x’ 'y or iy, But it is more probably a kind of precative perfect. Cf. §244b. 
The use of the third for the second person would offer no difficulty in our idiom. 

IMS Hal. Pes., p. 80; MMS TG. ed. Cassel, $7; 433Y MV. 32; PII ibid. 31; 

% 7? - ad a) vee 6 

my" ibid. 34. STINT HG. 69. 

5 This is usually taken to be a nominal form "N32. 

6 Pronounce "70 with diphthongization ($80). For vocalization compare ame? 
(§ 432, n. 3) =iaitéb. "These and other examples go to show that our traditional vocalization 
is younger than the fixed orthography of the text, a phenomenon not to be wondered at, 
since such pronunciation may be at least six hundred years later than the fixing of the text. 
In the light of this, the statement in §17 should be modified. 
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MS. Meg. 12a (voc.); > aay fills, MM. Sabb. 106; & 2a is full, 
wid. Taan. 24a (§80, and Noldeke, MG. §22). 

Sing. fem.—§555. N"2Y gets dark, Ber. 536; N23 Ned. 71b; 
Nvw72 washes, ibid. 91a; ‘N23 Gitt. 84a; N"p> ibid. ; NP Qidd. 
Ta; Paar M.Q. 4a; Noa let her get well, Taan. 216," Nw 
Gitt. 83; R™p> Ned. 684. 

Plur. mase.—§556. a) 772 Taan. 246; ya ibid. ;* ™P 
Sanh. 13); “> Sota 48a; “32 Sanh. 103a; “on Yalq. MS. 
B. Q. 1136; “3d walk, B. M. 44, 

b) j27 Pes. 116a; 330 Sabb. 886; 728M C. MS. M. Q. 3b." 

c) ™P M.Q. 12a, Ned. 49a, 526; Wa B. Q. 59b; Ine M. Q. 
14d; ra) ibid. 19a; 3X9 Gitt. 38a; WM Suce. 206." 

Plur. " fem. —§557. a) 772 Ned. 37, 396; 730 B. M. 45a; 
yest Ber. 17a; Pw cp ibid. 25; yr’) tbid. 20a; wh Sabb. 65a; 
win M. MS. Sabb. 62d. 

b) iWon B. B. 916; Wo" Sabb. 620. 

Passive PARTiciPLE.— Sing. masc. —§558. a) *. "40 C. MS. 
Meg. 7a (voc.); "bx Ned. 51b; "2 Ber. 16a; "28 M, Q. 28a; 
"SB Nidd. 21a; 77 (MSS. INN) M.Q. 125; “1, “3D, C. MS. 
Meg. 256 (voc.); e. NT fit, Ber. 23a.— "RID Meg. 256; Seas) 
hidden, M. MS. A. Z. 70a (passing into 1’. 

b) e. N75 debarred, unfit, Ber. 23a.° 

Sing. fem.—§559. RTD Sabb. 636; Nw Yeb. 8a, Ber. 366; 
NND Pes. 113a; NT M.Q. 18b; NOM Ber. 25a; NB, NTR, 
Tem. 7a ($69); xro TF. —e 6a. i = 

b) TN"pa Hag. 5a, Qidd. 7b; N™T2 Pes. 110a.° 

Plur. mase.—§560. a) =e “Er 440; 720 ‘En Y. Ned. 500; 
wos Sabb. 156a; ("30 Meg. 146; 710 Ber. 61 b, Yeb. 8a; “aw 
captives, Qidd. 725.’ 

b) 3% fit, Sabb. 124b; 3p B. M. 73a; 330 homely, Ned. 506; 
NP are gathered, Yeb. 121a. , 

“c) “a Keth. 606; "pa Qidd. 30a. 

1 For the imperative use of the participle ef. Noldeke, MG., p. 378; and Maclean, op. 
cit., p. 142. Cf. also the frequent "9 a) and 4 12 VD "39 in the rpyol g -formula. 

2 This may also be the fem. 73: ef. sm 

8492 HG. 

BNP 51 SM. No. LxxIt. (voe.); I9Q JOR. IX. 682 (voe.). 

SPMD kept, HG. ed. pr. 1344. 


om o TR. II. 13. 
Baia Alfast Béca 33. 
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Plur. fem.—§561. a) yop B. B. 846; PP Ned.37b, 38a; 
wes M. MS. Sabb. 138a; O. MS. ibid. yn. 

b) e. xmniaw Qidd. 81a. 

ParTiciPLes wiTH Encuitic SussEct-Pronouns.— Active 
Participle.—§562. a) R32 Sanh. 94); N22 Keth. 103); 
RIT Ber. 130; RIS I hate, Yoma 9b; RIP, NPS, Yeb. 1070; 
ND, xom™™p, J read the Bible, Qidd. 49b; NI“TS TI sow, Keth. 
103b; PiTt Sabb. 376.’ . 

b) nyo Nidd. 3b; ness carriest, Meg. 28a; mms art thirsty, 
Ber. 626; Mn“ B. B. 17b; M™3a M. MS. B.B. 4ar 

c) NII we “must, Ber. 9b; rym ibid. Ta; WED Keth. 63); 
wor Nidd. 4a; ya, je, ibid. 7b, Va, ia, we want, C. 
MS. ‘Zeb. passim (§83); 72°%2 M.Q. 16a; j7"E"2 Alf. ibid. ($80) ; 
Wn’ A. Z. 530.’ 

d) AMR Sanh. 93a; 37 Taan. 146; ANTS A. Z. 72b. 

Passive Participle-—§563. 82°72 Ned. 7a.—jPN"P2 we are 
skilled, Qidd. 30a. 


EXAMPLES FOR PA“EL. 


PrerFect.—§564. 3d sing. masc.; a) "30 C. MS. Meg. 146 
(voc.); "DE he prayed, Ber. 21a; "3% Ned. 50a; “BW Sabb. 98b; 
“MIM he lowered, M. MS. Zeb. 19a; "IR B. B. 37a (with resolu- 
tion of doubling). 

b) "NID Keth. 72a; N72 Sabb. 58a; 7% B. B. 390. 

3d sing. fem.: a) "RD Yeb. 656; "NM Keth. 685. 

b) nvba A. Z. 28a; NB Meg. 13a.‘ 

2d sing. com.: M5 B.B. 5a; mpw didst change, B. M. 96d. 

1st sing. com.: a) “m->s M. MS. Ber. 300; eds. "58. 

b) “20 I answered, Becé 22a; "NB I raised, B. M. 109a; 
"x1w T made, Sabb. 1566; "x53 Yeb. 920. 

3d plur. masc.: 39> Pes. 526; 318 they made, Yeb. 34a; 55% 
they prayed, Ber. 30b. 

3d plur. fem.: "831 they committed adultery, Keth. 1010. 


INI"T2 SM. No. xxviii. (voe.) ; NINPDT TG. ed. Harkavy, §72; mIN3 TG. ed. 
Cassel, 891 (f.). 

amy. HG. 103. 

se IT HG. 60; 210 ibid. 100; 72 ibid. 97; [Pane ) ibid, 207; Won ibid. 541; 
UIT ibid. 525; ao ibid. 178 etn. pep HG. ed. pr. 15); NIT TG. ed. 
Harkavy, §64; SPP i) ibid. § 78. 

‘PNT HG. 327; or Se’él. 121. 
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ImPERFECT.—§565. 3d sing. masc.: a) “55 Ber. 55b; “ba 
abid. 6a; "Dx"5 ibid. 7b; “775 makes expiation, Zeb. 5a. 

b) N@O"5 makes unclean, Hull. 70a. 

3d sing. fem.: "2"M grows, raises, B. M. 71a. 

2d sing. com.: BEA Sanh. 97a.—N3pM Pes. 113. 

1st sing. com. "DN Sanh. 96a; "O28 ibid. 96b; "BUN B. M. 
15a; "DN Ber. 30a; ™aN Taan. 25a. , 

3d plur. mase.: a} Zeb. 5a; “5”"5 Sabb. 1484. 

2d plur. masc.: 135°F\ Ned. 40a; 713E°R Sabb. 140d. 

Ist plur. com.: "IF"3 we lower, Zeb. 546. 

IMPERATIVE.—§566. Sing. masc.: ">x Ber. 30a; “DE Pes. 
62a; "20 Taan. 24a; "4D Sabb. 52a; "EU Gitt. 73a; "02 Sanh. 
107. 

Plur. mase.: 353 B. Q. 117a; DB Pes. 1116; 30D ‘En Y. 
M. Q. 28b; "55d (= "5 158) Sanh. 96b; "AOD cover yourselves, 
M. Q. 286 (§532).’ . 

INFINITIVE.—§ 567. a) qattilé: “ids Ned. 496, Ber. 7b; 
ina Ned. 91a; “ibs Sabb. 106; "iM Ber. 20a; "d3 ibid. 
57a; “aL Zeb. Zia; D5 Qidd. 45b; “ia5 C. MS. Meg. 13a 
(voc.); “195 ‘Ardkh A. Z. 38); “TNS B. B. 37a. 

b) qattala: xin mm Sebu. 400. 

c) qattal: “ID al B. B. 142a; “ibd Suce. 416; “wd Sabb. 
155a. , 

d) qittal: "i5"s ‘Er. ‘gos 

e) qattala: (° spreyd Ra3i Sanh. 1015). 

f) qattalat: Gx aay) to fill it up, B. M. 105d). 

g) maqattala: ebrad Qidd. 81a; (Fresiaad Sota 40a; 
pmb172> M. Q. 10a). 

‘h) maqattal or maqattil: "2B72> to ease oneself, Ber. 62a; 
nba or N27 ‘Er. 12a; (mp Sanh. 1016).’ 

Active PARTICIPLE. —§568. Sing. masc.: "51 Ned. 36a; 
"IW ibid. 43b; "E72 Zab. 5a; "2 Yeb.71b; “own B. Q. 246; 
‘ww Hull. 53a. . | 

1 There are a number of examples of Qal and Pa"él used where we should expect a 


Cf. the same phenomenon in Biblical Aramaic (Baer’s Daniel, p. lix). The 


reflexive form. 
The solution is rather to be found in semasio- 


explanation given there is too mechanical. 
logical reasons. Cf. Hebrew 59 Ps. 10:3 and MPH in many cases. 
2 The two last examples passing into 9’ forms. The last example with resolution of 
doubling. 
ssiby5 HG.30; “7p TG. ed. Cassel, §86; npon> Igg. Serira 24; mridz, “brn, 


TR. II. 10; ‘byx> ibid. ab) TG. ed. Harkavy, § 82. 
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Sing. fem.: 8°32'2 Sabb. 1406; 717332 Ber.59a; N20 waits 
longingly, Keth. 62); Nw TTI72 wbid. 11a; xm rakes, ‘Hag. 5a; 
NAD, NAO, Bekh. 34D; NUT throws, R.H. 24a. 

“Plur. masc.: a) VI20 Ned. 65a; "px Ber. 306, "3572 Sabb. 
1406; "Awa Pes. 97a; 13072 Keth. 105b; x2 Ber. 30a; %d32 
Sabb. 180. 

b) "Naw". M. MS. Pes. 97d. 

Plur. fem.: {27 observe cleanness, Nidd. 666; wi sing 
antiphonically, Sanh. 14<.' , 

PassIvE ParTICcIPLE.—§569. Sing. masc.: ">97 or “59 
Ned. 49.” . 

Sing. fem. : x55 Sabb. 296; mT. is on high sea, Ber.57 a; 
nv5972 Sebu. ise, e. NMI Bega 32. 

‘Plur. mase. : : p bv Sabb. 65a; "EM covered, Gitt.58a; 159% 
Sabb. 1090, Ber. 10a 

Plur. fem.: "Ew are trimmed, B. B. 69a; 2072 Hag. 5a; 
é. xmvby72 Ber. 8 Cf. $226. j 

ParticipLes wita Encuitic SussEct-Pronouns.— Active 
Participle.—§570. a) NAL Nidd. 206; Norby Ber. 8a; 
ROEOS I give more, B. B. "107 b; NOI, NIDI"S, Sanh. 107 a. 

b) ‘nbs A. Z. 28a. 

c) ww Suce. 486; we Sabb. 118a; 42°32" Sebu. 3b, 
{272272 we deduct, B. M. 109.4: aweboa ‘Er. 12a; wr. Qidd 
tp: wars B. B. 1306.‘ 

d) IrvNaua Nidd.19b; yn. Ned. 30a; pha) a7 Ber. 55a. 
$571. 2072 we are better, Pes. 87b, 








Passive Participle. 


Zeb. 55a. 
EXAMPLES FOR APH‘EL. 


PERFECT.—§572. 3d sing. masc.: “JIN Ber. 8a; “MN ibid. 
48a; "ON Sabb. 110a; "INN Qidd. 70b; "3 LN M. Q. 28 a; “378 
he counted, B. B. 48); ""2N ibid. 1556. 

3d sing. fem.: a) nme B. Q. 990; NTN Yoma 536, 
Sanh. 93a. - 

b) ROMN she lit, Sabb. 26a; NOMS ‘En Y. ibid. 


1 Cf. Syriac soe antiphony. The Samaritan 4", which Heidenheim explains as 
a contraction of ys —"o (Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Englisch-theol. Forsch. u. 
Kritik, I., 406-7), probably has the same meaning, and must be vocalized "0. 

2The uniform orthography b> bp a] speaks for the form "90. 

39519 HG. 257. 

‘ P2529 TR. II. 1b; s7375970 TG. ed. Cassel, §91. 
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2d sing. com.: MIN B. M. 63b, A. Z. 146; DN Hag. 5a; 
mo Sanh. 109a; m™uDN Ber. 9b; "Wan M. MS. idid.; DIN 
B. M. 84a; NAN Gitt. 370. , 

1st sing. com. ; “OP I asked, Hull. 576; "an B. Q. 36d; 
sms ‘Er. 540; ” NIPR B. M. 340; "NI5N A. Z. 146; "KWAN Sanh. 
109a, B. M. 736; "NIN Ber. 536; “ITN H. MS. B. M. 84a. 

3d plur. mase.: a) "WAN Sanh. 109a; IWIN ibid. 99b; “ 
Ber. 28a; 5308 C. MS. Meg. 12a (voc.); 189% Hag. 14); 
Sanh. 109; “55° M. MS. A. Z.74b; “IDTAN Sabb. 129a amy 
AN"InNN Yoma 220.’ 

ist plur. com.: NI*ITN Hull. 1106; NIN Sabb. 156d 
ops Hull. 1395. , 

IMPERFECT.—§573. 3d sing. masc.: : "pdd Qidd. 81a; "pw 
Bécé 4a; "¥72"5 Taan. 290; “a> B. B. 1556; “nd Qidd. 76d 
($208, note); “> B. B. 167a. , 

3d sing. fein B. Q. 49b; “Um B.M. 71a.- 

2d sing. com.: “nM B.Q.117a. — 

3d plur. mase.: 337°5 R. H. 5b.’ 

2d plur. mase.: 3 A. Z. 37. 

IMPERATIVE.— 8574, Sing. masc.: “IS M.Q.22b; "ON Pes. 
104b, Yeb. 46a; “SEN Béca 15a; "BON B. B. 21a; ‘NIDN M. 
MS. Taan. 21); "ITN B.Q. 116d. 

Sing. fem. : ay light, Sabb. 26a; 7*7N Rasi ibid. 1405. 

Plur. mase.: "788 Pes. 30a; 39M8 Sabb. 35b; MX B.M.85b; 
MPR Ned. 50a; Rh bring ye, A. Z. 10b. 

Plur. fem.: "7% Sabb. 1405. 

INFINITIVE. ah. a) ’aqtalé: “EPR Ned. 206; "““ipwr 
Qidd. 9a; “9p Ber. 17a; "5E8 Sabb. 18a; "EX Yeb. 746; 
aps B. M. 450; “TiN& Sanh. 36a; “HWN> Sabb. 1414; "IDEN 
Ber. 25a; "8i5=°8 M. MS. ibid.; “En M. Q. 2b; “ind A. Z. 
16a, for "E7N), “TONS ; “UNS C. MS. Meg. 12a (voc. ). 

b) vaqtala: xnipuN Alfasi Qidd. 9a. 

c) maqtalé: “iE M. Q. 2b. 

d) maqtal or maqtil: "72 B.B.167a; “a> ibid. ‘En Y.; 
“ra B. Q. 86a. 

1FPIMN net Sertra 3.—TAN"OPN TG. ed. Harkavy, §74. 

299079 Hag. 5 

syap} HG. ed. pr. 1094. 


eui{byind TR. 11. 16; MSN idid. 42; "MDS HG. ed. pr. 3e; “iptx> TG. ed. 
Harkavy, $342; NON SM. No. vit. 
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ACTIVE PaRTICIPLE.— §576.— Sing. masc.: "ta Ned. 166; 
waa Succ. 37b; "Ba M. Q. 2b; "93 Sanh. 109ab; “pa 
Taan. 24a; "222 Zeb. 42b; “M2 shows, ‘Arakh B. Q. 86a. 

Sing. mage Nara Ned. 206; N™D Keth. 65a; N"23 Ber. 
62a; "ND 2’2 Ber. Qa (§224) ; NICD B.B.736; NPS ‘Qidd. Ta. 

Plur. mase.: : Ma Mace. 10); wine M. Q. 16a; "3073 B. M. 
81b; “12 Ber. 556; WTT2 Ned. 50a; “py B. M. 456; 272 
Pes. 1130. 

Plur. fem.: tr ye Sota 21a; a0 Sabb. 796; a 
take a en Pes. 52a, + into 1'Y. 

. We B. B. 1424. 

Penne WITH “Exoret0 SuBsEct - Pronouns 
Active Participle—a) NSim2 Ber. 49a; N50 Yoma 86a; 
N23°172 I lay down, Sabb. 1194, passing into 1"); NIM. Bekh. 37b. 

b) mp Nidd. 3b; mm Sanh. rit nim Hull. 596; 
me v2 B.B. 17); msm Ker. 25); myws B.B. 158a. 

c) 3272 Sabb. 1566; wT B.B. 21a; weo Yoma 83a; 
wma ~B. Q. 2386; pw Sanh. 20a 

d) vinrzms Sabb. 145a.° 

EXAMPLES FOR ITHP* EL. 

PERFECT.—§579. 3d sing.masc.: a) "37N"S Ned.50a; "INNS 
M. Q. 28a; “MN Ned. 50a; “P'S ibid. a; "SS tbid. 39D; 
‘™TN Zeb. 19. 

b) “NITIEVR B. M. 84b; “NOMS Gitt. 45a; “NID"R Sota 48. 

c) N7D"N Pes. 104a;‘ OPS Sabb. 746; NUIPN ibid. ed. 
Ven.; eds. 2p"; M. MS. W°pR was hardened; "AN he refused, 
B. M. 77a (§87). 

3d sing. fem.: N"OP'N Bekh.316; N°3—"S Sanh. 936; NMOS 
Yeb. 105a; 803RO°N H. MS. B. B. 74a; Nvders ‘En Y. Sabb. 
156a; NTR Yeb. 8a; M3 Sanh. 107a; NBN Ned. 68a. 

b) "NODN Nidd. 500; *Nda~ Hull. 56; “NPS M. MS. 
Men. 3b; "NOTN Zeb. 326; "NOMEN Gitt. 38a; “NIMON Zeb. 
16b, 32b; "NIDN ‘Artkh Hull. 58d; "Nva"N Keth. 49a. 

c) NON Pes. 760; xvas Hull. 586." 

2d sing. com. : YSN B. Q. 206; N=77a"N Yeb. 79a, Sota 356. 


Inno HG. ed. pr. 68d. 
: aap et MV. 76. 
sp MAI" TG. ed. Harkavy, § 235. 
RTT HG. ed. pr. 666; DIN SM. No. xxv. (voc.). 
mean HG. 454; MNT HG. ed. pr. 950. 
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1st sing. com.: "DME Ber. 53a; "ROMUN Béca 45. 

3d plur. masc.: aTaNN Sabb. 156a; "PMN Ned. 31a; 
MMS Hull. 17a; 22N B.B. 12b, Sota 400; PN Ber. 256; 
MTN ibid. 28a; T72"8 Sabb.156a; 3M8 Hull. 174; "2D"8 Taan. 
230; aN Sota 48a; yZ2R ‘En Y. ibid.’ 

3d plur. fem. : PRSENN Keth. 23a; N™DS 2a"S Gitt.56b (§ 226)? 

1st plur. com. : P2MN Keth. 33a. 

IMPERFECT. _g 580. 3d sing. mase.: a) "3 am? Sabb. 1206; 
sama Sabb. 35a; “me? ‘Er. 126; "> M.Q. 28a; "ya" 
Ned. 675." i - 

b) xtTom> ‘Arkh Gitt. 68a. 

3d sing. fem.: “ESM Yeb. 8b; "pM ‘Er. 53b; "37H Men. 
12a; "22°F Ned. 7a, 10b, 21b, 51b, Naz. 130. 

2d sing. fem.: * arion Sanh. 945. 

1st sing. com.: “SINR Ned. 50a. 

3d plur. masc. emis ‘Ar. 29a, M. Q. 13a, Bekh, 57a; 
"39° Taan. 23); “a3 Ber. 49a; Wal ed. Ven. ibid. 

' 3d plur. fem.: avid} C. MS. M. Q. 13a. 

2d plur. mase. Mm mnm Ber. 35b; mem Yeb. 37a. 

IMPERATIVE. g5si. Sing. mase. : “p's B. M. 400. 

Sing. fem. : “ERIN Sanh. 945. 

Plur. masc.: 353°% be locked up, Bekh. 8b. 

INFINITIVE.—§582. a) ’ithqatalé: “7p B. B. 30a; 
“TON Meg. 186; “Tims B. M. 636, Ned. 50a; sion") Sabb. 
1105 (8: 50) ; hae ‘Ar. Ba. 

b) 'ithqatall: imams Sabb. 1130; with loss of last stem- 
consonant, Imm" O. MS. ibid.; “imwn? TF. Ker. 26a. 

c) ’ithqatal: Mone Dx Yeb. 7b; RIT? ‘En Y. Ned. 50a. 

d) ‘ithqatalath: SEN Ned. a 

e) ’ithqatal: ™ ares A. Z. 70b; “yia’s F. MS. B. Q. 
43b; “aims Hull. 12a; by analogy with strong verbs.* 

ParTIcIPLe.—§583, Sing. masc.: “pra Tam. 32a; "IM 
Ned. 77a; "HMw Sabb. 109a; "ya" Pes. 606; "2 M. Q.7a; 
"3773 Ned. 65); “wa B.Q. 1198; NT "a2 Sabb. 161ab; N27" 
is raised, Sabb. 995. 





IAN EEMN 7G. ed. Harkavy, $546. 

2TAITDN Alfast Pes. 485. 

SNP)? B. M. 850, Sabb. 1564; BND HG. ed. pr. 126d; “Nmtn> He. 73. 

a nON HG. 275; sso Alf. B.M. 1026; 3°93" Jud. b. Barzillai al-Barceloni 
in JQR. IX. 695. dis , 
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Sing. fem.: sf Ned. 55a, Ber. 15a; imi a>) Ber. 596; 

“2 Yeb. 13a; NTI" Yeb. 32a; mnpn Hor. 5b (§232b) ; 
wwa"D F. MS. B. o 43. 

Plur. mase.: 37"Fit% ‘Er. 8b; 12% Sanh. 656; “yarva Pes. 
89a; ‘rnd Ber. 23a; "smc. B. M. 1076. 7 

Plur. fem.: y2>3"2 Sabb. 79b; wpm B. B. 61b; T2p™ 
ibid. 77a; band. tug 556; 7M nhs ‘Men, 37b, Tem. 22a; 
yp" Ker. 15 a; yp" % B.M. SBE: yy ve Ber. 56a; e. xm 
Ber. 440.’ 

PARTICIPLE WITH ENCLITIC Svussect - Pronoun. — § 584. 
a) NPEMo I am afraid, C. MS. Meg. 136 (voe.); NiyaM 
Hag. "4b; rv Sanh. 98 a. , 

b) mani thou art er eated, ‘En Y. Taan. 25a. 

c) wbpa we are burned, B. B. 73a. 

d) a ye are afraid, Ber. 62a; (ENC MM. ibid. 


EXAMPLES FOR ITHPA“AL. 


PERFECT.—§585. 3d sing. masc.: a) “MTN Ber. 356, Sanh. 
rita “SHON B. M. 856; "ODS Taan. 25a; “ETN Sanh. 64a; 

arN B.B. 155; "awe Sebu. 185, Zeb. 208. 

" NAU"N Sebu. 180; Mame Yeb. 42a." 

3d sing. fem.: a) NPS N B. M. 840. 

b) “NDENO"N Men. 43a; “REPENS Bega 306; "NDINN Gitt.77 

Ist sing. com.: "S3"M"S I agreed, B. B. 2b. 

3d plur. mase. : : NOUN Pes. 336, Zeb. 23a; VIN Béca 11a; 
M228 H. MS. B.B.15b; srk Ned. 22a; wAdMN ‘En Y. ibid.; 
TATNN, “DANN, Men. 93); “APN B. B. 16b ($532); NDP 
M. MS. ibid.; IN"DINN Hag. Hatt. ibid.; ANP ANN Sanh. 946; 
MC DEN C. MS. M. Q. 250 (eds. EM os). 

ImpERFECT.—§586. 3d sing. masc.: "DEE" Sanh. 40b, 44); 
"pme"> Qidd. 706. 

3d sing. fem.: "DINH Keth. 65a. 

2d sing. masce.: “ROM Sanh. 976; ae?) A. Z. 10a. 

3d plur. mase. : spree Sanh. 446, 466; spmin ibid. 107a; 
Mos? A. Z. 65d. 

2d plur. masc.: : RUN A. Z. 11a. 


IPO HG. 289; 99272} in DWNIN VOW 15 ($532). 
24ND AG. ed. pr. 570. 
3 WORN HG. ed. pr. 135d. 
‘MN THON SM. No. xcv; NYINN TG. ed. Harkavy, $228. 
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IMPERATIVE.—§587. Sing. masc.: "OD"S R. H. 25a; ""3°% 
Gitt. 56.’ ; 

Sing. fem.: “DCN Sanh. 976; "NOD"N Keth. 63a. 

INFINITIVE.—§588. a) ’ithqattale: 75S ‘Er. 26a, Suce. 
37b; "“mwUN Macc. 2a; “WIN Béca 11a; “inp Ber. 28a; 
‘iaped ed. Ven. ibid. 

b) ithqattal: “ars B.B.15b; “in INoN Alf. Yeb. 800. 

c) ’mithqattala: nr3572) Sabb. 1400." 

PaRTICIPLE.—§ 589. Sing. masc.: "OD Ned. 49b; “ODmN2 
Sabb. 11a; “IMw2 Yom.9; "Mira ‘Er.85b; "S71, "8, Taan. 
230; "oMmwn B. = 24b; “aM ibid. 60b; NOM) ‘En Y. ibid. 

Sing. fem.: OD% Ned. 49b, Ber. 25b; Seat ‘Er. 536; 
NaN. Yeb. 87a; Ree V.L. Sanh. 96a; NOHI"G B. M. 84; 
"NFI“2 Pes. 1084 ($224). 

" Plur. mase. : PRopM. Pes.113a; Ww" Zeb. 3b; 303% Sanh. 
107a; "SEIN" B. Q. 80a (nominal ending). 

Plur. fem.: 3°03" Sabb. 796. 

ParticipLe witH Enouitic Supsect - Pronouns. — § 590. 
a) NOM B. M. 356; NIN Gitt. 76b. 

b) mn B. M. 85b; mo2"2 Sanh. 107a; Myr Ber. 
44b; rom ed. Ven. ibid.; M3%2 Keth. 1036; noma ed. Ven. 
Ber. 566. — 


DOUBLY WEAK VERBS. 
A. Tue Verss 51 to be anv s1'M to live. 


QaL.— PerFect.—§591. 3d sing. masc.: 181 Ned. Ta, 86; 
"NTT tid. 486, 50a, C. MS. M. Q. 186; "W3 ee, 58a, Yoma 18a; 
mn Hull. 7b.’ 

3d sing. fem. ww Béc. 23.4; “NT Mace. 10a; nnn Ber. 
20b, M. Q. 16a, ¢ 27; nia R. H. 265, Sanh. 82a; nen Hull. 7b. 

2d sing. com. nt Ber. 11a, B. M. 106a; nn Taan. 25a; 
mist Hull. 9a, M. MS. B. M. 106a; mit Sanh. 102d, Ned. 215. 

Ist sing. com.: “nt Tam. 32a, Suce. 44); mist Taan. 9a; 
nia B.M. 636; “Mm A. Z. 55a; "8 Sabb. 156a, Sanh. 1090; 


“Mm Taan. 25a. 





ISON HG. ed. pr. 1010. 

ITI NS HG. ed. pr. 2b, Seder R. ‘Amram, p. 3. 

ae a Igg. Serira, ed. Goldberg, p. 2; 13 SM. No. xxv. Cf. the same form in the parti- 
cles TR and 373" , §182. 

mon HG. 250. 
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3d plur. masc.: "7 Ned. 59a; 717 ‘En Y. Sanh. 37a; "WI 
Zeb. 216; "4 V.L. Sanh. 39a, Bekh. 35.’ 

3d plur. fem.: 707 O. MS. ‘Er. 626; "NIT AE. Meg. 1386. 

2d plur. masce. : an Sanh. 8b. 

1st plur. com.: {23 Ber. 21a, B. Q. 926, Hull. 76a; RI 
‘Er. 896, ed. Sah; ; [en ‘B. B. 25, 98a; v7 C. MS. M.Q. ia; 
PNT or PNT Sabb. 156a. 

ImpeRFECT.’—§592. 3d sing. masc.: “> M.Q. 17a, Ber. 
52a; “N12 Yoma 18a; M73 ‘En Y. Sot. 46b; “Wm Ber. 556; 
wT Sabb. 156a; “2 A. Z. 65a, passim; 3) eds. B. M. 126; 
"m2 Tem. 6b, B. M. 62a. 

3d sing. fem.: “IT. Mace. lla, M.Q. 7a; 7H Hull. 380. 

2d sing. mase.: “IT Nidd. 330. 

2d sing. fem.: PITH Gitt. 85b (legal style; the three 
yodhs are to ange the reading yarn). 

1st sing. com.: “KTS B.M. 8a; "TS Hull. 446; “MN 3 R. 
MS. ibid. a - 


3d plur. mase.: 37") M. Q. 27b; 2 Pes. 38a; “HI B.B. 
1426; 35" Alf. rte ey Mace. 4b; 7 B. B. 131a (legal 
style).’ 


3d plur. fem.: PEM) ‘Er. 4a; PMD Alf. Sabb. 65a. 

2d plur. masce.: tn M. MS. Sanh. 39a. 

2d plur. fem.: “Mn Sabb. 140. 

Ist plur. com.: "> Sanh. 39a; “17> M. MS. ibid. ($232a). 

IMPERATIVE.—§593. “I be thou, Macc. 11a, Ber. 63a; 19 
be ye, Sanh. 39a.° , 

INFINITIVE.—§594. “H7"%2 Macc. 12b; THI" read “HI"2 O. 
MS. Sabb. 1456; mi ‘En Y. Yoma 2150; aur Yeb. 1200.’ 

Active ParTicrPLe. —§595. “Wt Ned. 3b; “nm B. M. 1076.— 
aim Ber. 49a. onal i, ibid. 9b; a Ker. 5a; wy C. MS. 
Zeb. 58a.—RIWI M. Q. 254; <r Taan. 25a; NINN Alf. B. 
B. 406; Ta Ber. 48a. 

ApuH‘BL. — $596. Sais) he resurrected, Sanh. 47a; wry “InN 
he makes alive, Pes. 68a. 

IP AG. 301; pT Igg. Serira, ed. Goldberg, p. 7; “3 ibid. 12. 

i xm and Non cf. §8, n. 4. 

sae HG. 44; FW} ibid. 71. 

¢ According to Hal. Pes. ed. Schlossberg, p. 102, the {Palestineans write PRIMA 5 
cf. § 233, SPD HG. 415; FUND ibid. 386; FNP} AG. ed. pr. 1024. 


S°NVT AG. 396 (7.). 
TET TG. ed. Harkavy, $69; mI" ibid, §74. 
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B. Verss N72) anp NO3.’ 
ApH EL.—§597. “IN he sprinkled, Zeb. 426; "3 he sprinkles, 
ibid.; "72 Yomaé 19a; 3% KR. H. 12a. 


C. Verses XN, NO", NT? 

QaL.—§598. 73" they swear, ‘Arikh Pes. 1136. 

ApH‘ EL.— § 599. “TiN he confessed, Sanh.30b; "18 he taught, 
Ber.116; “8 I taught, Hull. 52a; "758 they confessed, Ned. 81a; 
Ti5 Sebu. 42; "TIN confess thou, Sabb. 1254; "STIS Yeb. 62a; 
wink Taan. 266; NoVA Keth. 85a; N°YV2 Hull. 66; 32 Ned. 
46a; IND they swear, O. MS. Pes. 1130; ye ee a Y. tbid.; 
v2" 2 M. MS. ibid. we C. MS. Pes. 102; xo°-T2 B. B. 76a; 
mwa Yeb. 62a; int Sabb. 575. 


D. Verss NIN, NON, NON, AN, and NON. 
$600. These verbs combine the peculiarities of verbs N’5 
($409sq.) and of verbs *"5 ($531sq). Only the Aph‘él of NN 
differs from that of other N’5 verbs by passing into the 
instead of into that of 15. The resulting diphthong az is at 


'5 class 


times contracted to é, at other times to @. 


EXAMPLES FOR QAL. 


PERFECT.— a“ 3d sing. masc.: NDS Ned. 7b.’ 

3d sing. fem.: NON Ned. 506, Taan, "4a; miNMS Alf. Keth. 
65a; "SON M. Q. 16a, B. M. 65a; MMS Ned. 50a, 5la, 666; 
NIVITS ‘En Y. Suce. 516 (!); A°AN MM. Qidd. 81b. 

2d sing. com.: MAN Ber. 15a, Mace. 13b; MON Keth. 65a.’ 

1st sing. com.: "I" ns Tam. 32ab, Succ. 446, Sabb. 1166, 
Pes. 110; TDS M, MS. Pes. 1106; "NDN Sabb. 140a. 

3d plur. mase. AMS Ned. 9b, Sanh. 96 a. 

3d plur. fem.: oN Meg. 276, Taan. 246; "NON Qidd. 81a." 

2d plur. masce.: on ns Mace. 6a; FANON M. MS. Sanh. 95a. 

1st plur. com.: wn M.Q. 25a; WN ‘Artkh B. Q. 305; 
ims C. MS. M. Q. Ba; INON or NON M. "MS. Ber. 6a, ibid. 39a. 


10f verbs 7"5 and ay only these two assimilate the first stem-consonant. 
2 Cf. §§ 427 8q.. 531 sq. 

s9YTIN or “Ts to confess, HG. ed. pr. 40a. 

‘NON SM. No. LXxXxIl. (voc.). 

b NOMS SM. No. V. a (voe.). 

6°NEN they came, HG. ed. pr. 118a, 130c. 
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ImpeRFEcT.—§602. 3d sing. masc.: "M"> Taan. 24b; "mn 
Gitt. 29." 

3d sing. fem.: "IN"T) Keth. 85a. 

1st sing. com.: SIO" Keth. 65a (§232a); "M8 Sabb. 41a. 

3d plur. mase. : - aimed Ber. 28a; 31" ibid. 53a. 

2d plur. mase.: VAN") B. B. 1306. 

1st plur. com.: "MN" Taan. 25a; IN") ibid. (§ 233). 

IMPERATIVE.—§603. Sing. masc.: "BN bake thou, B. M. 81a; 
NN M. Q. 28a; Nm Ned. 116, 51a, with retention of original 
final &. . 

Sing. fem.: "SF or "8H ‘Er. 535. 

Plur. mase.: AN Ber. 25a; An" M. MS. B. B. 29a; 5m 
B. B. 210. . 

INFINITIVE.—§604. a) miqtal: yb) Pes. 48); xnva> 
B.B. 145b; "15 Ber. 28, Yoma 77b; “M2 Yeb. 115a ($80); 
(FmE5 to bake it, Alfasi A. Z. 65b). 

b) qutule: “DNS Alf.B.B.136; “S58 B. -Q. 22a, Baca 39a? 

ActIvE ParticiPLeE.— § 605. Sing. mase. : "EN Men. 94a; 8 
Keth. 16a; "M8 Ned. 96, 25a; "D8 C. MS. Meg. 12b (voc.). 

Sing. fem.: S'S Ned. 46, 506. 

Plur. masce.: . SMR B. Q. 11384, Ker. 23b; nals: TF. Ker. 24a. 

Plur. fem.: TS Ned. 36; }"EN Ber. 586; iNOS Ker. 26a; 
ON TF. ibid. 

PARTICIPLES WITH ENCLITIC SuBJEcT- Pronouns. —§ 606. 
NEN B. M. 81a; NOMS Ber. 20a, Qidd. 966; aw Ber. 166; 
Ins B. M. 1094. 


EXAMPLES FOR PA‘ EL. 


INFINITIVE.—§ 607. FNOND Sabb. 67a, Ned. 49a; "ON B.Q. 
86a; (FITOND Ned. 49a; Fond eds. ibid.). 

PARTICIPLES. —§608. "O72 ‘Sanh. 107, Sabb. 1114; 1072 Sabb. 
18a; J"O%2 Gitt. 566.—NPos I heal, B. Q. 85a. 


EXAMPLES FOR APH‘EL. 


PErFECT.—§609. 3d sing. masc.: "KN" Ber. 8b, Ned. 25a; 
“mx C. MS. Pes. 88b, 89a. 

3d sing. fem.: THR, SON, Nidd. 206; Mowe Alf. Ned. 
916, M. MS. Sabb. 64a; Saas Ned. 91a, Keth. 67d; ANN" 
‘En Y. Ned. 666; ANN Alf. Ned. 91b; MANN IM. Taan. 24b.° 


19E99 SM. No. xxvut. (voc.). 2NMN TG. ed. Harkavy, §234, 
S3NEYN AG. 300; MNS AG. ed. pr. Ba; MAM ibid. 69a. 
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2d sing. com.: TYN™S A. Z. 140; ANN Gitt. 52b. 

Ist sing. com.: TN" Qidd. 726; "M°MN ‘En Y. Meg. 27b; 
"NON Meg. 27b, Me‘ila 200, Ker. 206. 

3d plur. masc.; AW" Taan. 25a, Ned. 496; N"M"S ‘En Y. 
Ned. 506; a8"M™N8 M. MS. Ber. 316, ‘En Y. Sanh. 101a, eds. 
“rN; "TN Ned. 20. 

Ast plur. com.: SIT" Keth. 1036, Pes. 1076; RIMS Pes. 
107b; NON Pate: Oda; NN M. MS. Pes. 107); re, 
B. Q. 16.4, 30b2 

Imperrect.—§610. 3d sing. masc.: "M5 Sabb. 1344; "M2 
Ker. 5a; "1" TF. ibid.; sm Pes. 880. 

3d sing. fem.: "KT Taan. 25a. 

2d sing. com.: "KT M. MS. B. Q. 1135. 

1st sing. com.: "MN" Ned. 54b, B. M. 676, Sanh. 96a. 

3d plur. masc.: 3m", 10", Sabb. 134a; smd Gitt. 67b; 
an] Pes. 886; 3m? Yeb. 9a, M. MS. Pes. 27a; 7im2 C. MS. 
Pes. 88b. 

3d plur. fem.: e En Y. Taan. 246; {02 Pes. 27a. 

2d plur. mase.: ANF) Sabb. 96. 

inncaonag ey Sing. masc.: "I" Ber. 226, 445, B. Q. 
1136, Sanh. 96a; "YS TF. Ker. 18a. 

Sing. fem.: "NS Ned. 665. 

Plur. mase.: 30" Bekh. 8b; "NS Ned. 50a. 

InFINITIVE.—§612. a) ’aqtalé: ‘ines M.Q.11a; “ined 
Ned. 48, 506, 89a; ""INND Ned. 48), 55a.‘ . 

6) ’aqtala: FANN™S ‘Sota 33d. 

c) maqtal: inva ‘En Y. Taan. 246, with omission of last 
stem-consonant. 

d) maqtal: "M3 Keth. 65a.’ 

Active ParticiPLe. —§613. Sing. masc.: 81% Sabb. 665; 
"ni TF. Ker. 5a, 24a; "1% Ned. 646, Ker. Ba. 

“Sing. fem.: xn") Gitt. 5b; N"m2 Ned. 81a.’ 

Plur. mase.: sn M. MS. Hor. 3a; nv" Yeb. 9a; "Mn" 

Gitt. 56a; In" TP. ‘Ker: 23a.’ , . 





TAME AGE. 405; EMG did. 541. 

27MIN ye brought, HG. 464 (§232.a). 

3.Of. "EM ND bring not, B. Q. 113. Cf.§30, n. 

4The traditional pronunciation is ined. 

sim HG. 102. 

eng (= NN) HG. 219. iN HO. 404, 
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Plur, fem.: }"t2 B. M. 106a, Ker. 7b. 

PARTICIPLE WITH ENCcLITIC SussEcT- Pronouns. — § 614. 
a) NIN Qidd. 60b.'—b) Mn. Ber. 44b; mn" ed. Ven. 
ibid., MM. B. M. 84b.—c) WN Nidd. 2002 


EXAMPLES FOR ITHPA‘AL. 


$615. PErFect.— 3d sing. masc.: "OFS Sabb. 33a. 

3d sing. fem.: NON" Gitt. 696; MNOEYN Keth. 620. 

1st sing. com.: "NOM Yoma 84a; "NOFIN B. M. 85); "OM"N 
M. MS. ibid. 

3d plur. mase.: JOM"N Hag. 3a. 

INFINITIVE.—""IOFYN Gitt. 12. 

PARTICIPLE.—"OFVa Ned. 506.— POR". A. Z. 27a. 


RARE CONJUGATIONS. 


$616. These conjugations contain rare forms of the tri-con- 
sonantal verb and quadri-consonantals. The latter fall into three 
groups: a) Tri-consonantal stems with a formative element; 
b) tri-consonantal stems with duplication of third consonant, or 
bi-consonantal stems with duplication of entire stem; c) denom- 
inative and foreign quadri-consonantal verbs. The formative 
element of the second group may be either prefixed in front of 
the stem, or infixed after the first or the second stem-consonant. 

$617. Prefixed Stems.—Some stems are prefixed by 1, w, 
©,3, or M. The first three are old causative forms; the last 
two, although having an active force, are derived from reflexive 
stems. 

$618. Infixed Stems.—The infix after the first stem-conso- 
nant is either 3, 9, or ©, about which see §45. The infix after 
the second stem-consonant is M, which is probably of reflexive 
origin. 

§619. Duplicated Stems.— About the formation of stems with 
duplicated third stem-consonant, cf. Barth, Nominalbildung,§141. 
Duplicated bi-consonantal stems appear sometimes also in a sim- 
pler form as 1’); as 0273, trib, DDE ; or as ¥’Y; as Sata, 
da53, 5955, and others. Parpél forms are sometimes dissimilated 
Palpél stems (§53). Once we find a tri-consonantal stem with 
duplication of the first stem-consonant (§637). 


INI AG. 473. 295"9II9 HG. 526, 527. 
vf = t di 
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Rare Conjugations. 








ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 





Prerrect— 


Sing. 3d masc........... 
SO. iivncennves 
BOOMERS as ankawens 
DW. 55.4e00%ee 

de” eer 
3d fem. 


GMO. <45.6006se0 


ImPERFECT — 
Sing. 3d masc........... 
Bl OO: cs sowcbeacs 
PU ROG: Ss ssvisa sien 
SE RSs 4 aus ose 


Paer, OO WANG: cick csccce 


SEU MOMR a:soneuoee8 


IMPERATIVE — 


PMR. SA MAS, 40505060: 
Se eer er 


DIE Cb occicannw weeds 


ParrTICIPLE- 


Active, sing. masc....... 





"203 

me"2?3 
723 

PADIS , "DIS 


72323 »NIN"BI2 


‘a> , *a23°9 
o22ah 
aaah 
a2 228 
39223") 

73233 


2223 
1°22 


spina 


"2229 
Spa 
dada aa 


me see 


xbadsr 





pba 
2223S 
spn 


(a) 5323" 
(a) .S253"n 
(3) 222" 


39223" 


"i228 


2322372 
n2223"0 
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P6‘EL.—§620. Here belong three verbs "250 with its graph 
ical variant "310 to cup, yur to cry, and "O5t to be small 
($§51, 56). “5 appears in Syriac as ,4.5 and has a variant 
"20 (cf. ‘Arkh s. v. "20 iv). “Wit belongs originally to $636 
and appears in Syriac as ,30}. 

Perfect.— Vis Nidd. 42); ys B.M.29b; moi Qidd. 12b. 

Infinitive —"7in"o> or "IB"CD A. Z. 29a. This form may be 
Po‘él with dissimilation of first vowel; it may be Pai‘él or Pa‘‘él. 

Participle—"35072 Ned. 546; Consion Yeb. 72a; wt 
H. MS. B. Q. 92a).’ 

Irupd‘tL.— § 621. Perfect.—"DiT'S it seemed of little value, 
Sanh. 95a; “OTIN ‘En Y. ibid. (§51). 

Participle. — sri Ned. 50b. 

ITHPOLEL.’— § 622, Perfect—"332N"% I was languid, M. 
MS. A. Z. 700. nae 

Imperfect. — "BE: nm thou shakest thyself, ‘Artkh Yeb. 63a. 

Participle—a3va02 M. MS. A. Z. 700. 

Hapu £L.— § 623. Per ‘fect.— (FFITT he believed him, B. Q. 
115a); "7a I believed, B. B. 73b; GnrAstin | I informed them, 
Sanh. 107a; WHAT Pes. 46; Wes] M. MS. ibid.). 

Imperfect — (a2 Pes. 4b; wT) M. MS. ibid.). 

Active Participle.— Vay B. B. 1760; 4 jaa Alfasi bed. ; 
(NDEI I trust, B. M. 86a; NOVI. B. B Wa; War 
B. Q. 112b). 

Passive Participle.— yar. B.M. 36), B. B. 159.a, Keth. 2756, 
A. Z.17b; NY Gitt. 3a; "a2 B. B. 159a; (Mya B. M. 
360). rae : rier 

Infinitive "212" Gitt. 296, B.Q. 115a, A. Z. 17d. 

IrHHaPH'aL.—§624. Imperfect yayIm"> Sota 2b." 


1 For participles of passive stems cf. §189.—59°0% bears, TG. ed. Harkavy, §550. 

20On the formation of the form cf. Barth in Semitic Studies in honor of Dr. Kohut, 
pp. 83-93. 

3 The a is due to the influence of the following nasal. 

4 jan is an old loan-word found also in Arabic and in the other Aramaic dialects. Cf. 
Lagarde, Uebersicht, p. 121, note. 

SPAM Hal. Pes. §73; NNN HG. 410; pat, denominative of pei: is 

frequently found in later literature ; Ans HG.71; shat? ibid. 61; ‘Siapm> ibid. 153; 
Pop TG. ed. Harkavy, §186; Ppa TG. ed, Cassel, §91. 


S PENI TG. ed. Harkavy, § 64. 
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IrrapH‘aL.’—§ 625. AMiIM"N became composed, Sabb. 52a; 
“mime remained, Pes. 83b; SOIN"N was added, Qidd. 77b; 
ANTS was refuted, Sabb. 40a, 50a; WPI was compared, Pes. 
61a, Sebu. 136; W°pENN ibid., Sabb. 83b, Qidd. 34a; Wipmr 
Sanh. 63a; SSM" was saved, Ber. 54a; RMN Sota 466.— 
NEOINNN Yeb. 57a.—MoSmN A. Z. 18b; MpIEPN Ber. 9b.— 
"DIET ibid.— ABO WN (sic) ibid. 28a; DAPIN Sebu. 8b.—33M"2 
TF. Ker. 25a.2—*50%r"> M. MS. ‘Er. 546.—"Wiprrr Sanh. 63.4, 
Sebu. 8b.—>7TiM"2 TF. Ker. 18b, 22b; DIM ibid. 256? Soin 
Ned. 17a; "31M is hired, M. MS. B.M. 65a; Opina Yom. 2b; 
Sxm2 Gitt. 70b.—Neoina Yeb. 57a; Napirva Nidd. 18a, 
B. B. 82a—"pirma Qidd. 290.—mbumma A: Z. 18a; RRND 
V. L. Sanh. 93a.’ 





1 Here belong the following verbs: "38%, 97°, SO", 5", 3M", pr: Sx, UDd3 
dp: an. 


2 By analogy with 7"5D 


S99>5ETI"D SM. No. xxvin1, 














Contributed Notes. 


ECCLESIASTICUS 43:17 AND 49:9. 





1. Among the many new words found in the Hebrew fragment of 
Sirach we find in the marginal gloss to 43:17 the word baydy. Now, the 
late Jacob Reifman suggested! that we read in Job 36:33 mbaby storm, 
instead of the senseless Massoretic reading ribip~by. The above-named 
gloss goes to confirm his suggestion ; showing in the first place, that the 
word was actually used in Hebrew, and making it, moreover, probable 
that Sirach took this word from this very passage of Job, to which book 
he is indebted for a great part of his vocabulary. 

2. The mistranslation of the Greek and Latin versions of 5° in 
49:9 may be due to faulty orthography. It is, however, possible that the 
translator had the correct spelling, but mistook the word for the Samar- 
itan Hebrew 35°X, a by-form of the biblical 2°58, which I find in the 


Samaritan liturgy.’ 


A Trace or Syriac INFLUENCE ON Hesrew GramMar.—That the Jewish 
Massorites were largely influenced by the Syrians, is a fact well known ; 
but hitherto no trace of their influence on the Hebrew grammarians could 
be discovered. Such a trace I believe to find na Machsor Vitry.*? The 
passage runs thus: .03 "WN. wae - = yay) TYAN - wp NP™N 
6 TT ow ANN Msn VOkM ON) .o°O" yaw) .%° 30 
Wd Fw Sax PAN ww [read: sarah] aa Mw. . vad 
RWI “a2. Both editors, Hurwitz and Berliner, leave the passage with- 
out comment. It is clear that the term A754 cannot have here the 
usual meaning of dages, the Syriac quS8saia, but must be equivalent 


to the Syriac pseu, or igen, referring to the classification of the con- 
sonants by the Syriac grammarians into login, | Jiass, and jdacas - 


wa. —The etymology of this Aramaic word has, after all that has 


been said about it by various scholars,’ remained unknown. The follow- 
ing is another attempt at its solution. Itis a qattal-form of 1 ws, with 


resolved doubling through 4. The stem wa is identical with Ethiopic 


1In a letter to Dr. Graetz, dated ba 30 738 Mm’), now in my possession. 
2 Die Samaritanische Liturgie, pp. 7, 129 (in Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana). 
3 Page 228, §293. This is a commentary on the hymn in §307, p. 340. 

4 Cf. Duval, Gram. Syr., §18. 

5 Of. the Talmudic dictionaries, s. v. 
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daqasa to sleep.’ was is the same as Ethiopic midq4&&s. For devel- 
opment of meaning of. Hebrew 35072. From its description in the 
Talmud, it is clear that it does not "correspond to the Roman scamnum 
(Jastrow), but is akin to the Roman grabatus.’ 

NIN fowler, is Assyrian arru. The correct spelling NR" has been 
preserved by some editions. Cf. Var. Lect. ad Sanh. 25a. ri 

NOAEN front, forehead, does not come from ] TON, but is the 
Assyrian piitu, with prothetic %. Its identity with biblical MB has 
been already pointed out by S. D. Luzzatto in his commentary to Isaiah 
3:17; but has been left unnoticed by our lexicographers. The shortness 
of the vowel in the Hebrew form is analogous to —5 blood, =) face, 


as compared with Assyrian d&amu and panu. 
C. Levias. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati. 


ws» et al 
1 Cf. Arabic YS desire of sleep, and yo stay at home, be inactive. 


2 Cf. Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities, s. v., grabatus. 











Book Notices. 


SCHULTHESS’ HATIM TEJ.:' 





The appearance of a new edition of Hatim Tej’s poems, with a Ger- 
man translation, will be welcomed not only by Semitic scholars, but also 
by those who, although not acquainted with the Arabic language, yet 
wish to learn more about Arabic literature. Owing to various causes 
this latter class has increased in size during the past few years, and 
the greater the number of scholarly translations that are published the 
greater will be the interest in, and appreciation of, that great literature 
which had its beginnings in Arabia so long ago. 

The western reader who would know somewhat of Arabic literature 
must of course acquaint himself with the translations of the Koran, 
Hariri, and the Thousand and One Nights; but, unless he makes him- 
self acquainted with some of the ancient Arabic poetry (as he may, for 
example, from Rickert’s translations) he will have a very inadequate 
idea of the true Arab spirit. It is in these old poems that we get a 
glimpse of what the Arabs really were before city life, luxury, and the 
admixture of foreign blood had begun to produce those changes which 
were the inevitable result of the Moslem conquests. Among the writers 
of these old poems was Hatim Tej, and in reading his words one is trans- 
ported back across the centuries and made to feel most clearly how that 
noble old warrior felt and acted. Though it is doubtless true that some 
of the poems of this collection are wrongly ascribed to Hatim, they are yet 
so closely allied to the genuine poems in subject-matter and in treatment 
as not to falsify perceptibly the general impression which would be 
gained from studying only the genuine ones. Hatim Tej is known in 
the Moslem world as the very type of unstinted generosity and lavish 
hospitality ; indeed, as the editor points out, it was his fame as the pos- 
sessor of such characteristics, rather than great poetic gifts, which gave 
to his poems whatever prominence they enjoyed. Of Hatim’s family, 
etc., Schulthess gives, in his Introduction, an account, of which the fol- 
lowing is a résumé. 

We know very little of Hatim’s tribe in pre-Islamic times. They 
lived originally in Yemen, but migrated northward at a very early date, 
perhaps about the beginning of our era. By far the greater number of 
them were heathens, a minority were Jews, and a very few Christians. 

Hatim’s father was ‘Abdallah b. Sa’d. Astothe name of his mother 
tradition differs, but they are unanimous in stating that she was the 


1 DER DiwANn DES ARABISCHEN DICHTERS HATIM TEJ, nebst Fragmenten, herausgegeben, 
tibersetzt und erlautert von Dr. Friedrich Schulthess. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1897. Octavo; vit+132 und 54 pp. M. 10.80. 
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daughter of ‘Afif b.'Amr b. Amraalgeis b. ‘Adi b. Achzam. Hatim’s 
two children were named ‘Adi and Saffana, and their names are met 
with in the early history of Islam. 

We do not know the exact dates of his birth and of his death, but we 
may conclude that his youth and manhood fell in the second half of the 
sixth century, and that he was still alive at the beginning of the next 
century. 

Among the poems ascribed to Hatim a large number are, no doubt, 
not genuine. One always has to keep this possibility in mind in dealing 
with the ancient Arab poems, and this is especially true in the case of 
our author. Legend must have begun to busy itself with his life very 
early, and it is more than probable that very soon after his death there 
began to form a kind of Hatim story or legend such as we find among 
the Persians. Moreover, it was quite natural to ascribe to Hatim, the 
type of generosity, poems treating of this virtue. In most cases there 
are no certain criteria of the genuineness, or the opposite, of the poems, 
but, in general, we may assume that the spurious poems are for the most 
part to be sought among those found at the end of the collection, as the 
earlier ones are closely connected with historical occurrences. 

Hatim is unwearied in his acts of kindness. He abhors poverty, but 
is not afraid of it, when he is brought face to face with it by reason of 
his lavish bounty. He knows very well that by a successful raid he will 
be able to recoup himself. With all his true nobility of character, it is 
evident that Hatim does not forget that he belongs to a noble family, and 
does not disregard the prospect of lasting ‘ame to himself. 

That Hatim was not without enemies we learn from two poems pre- 
served in the Hamasa. In one of these he is charged with running away 
on the occasion of a night attack, and is compared with a terror-stricken 
ostrich. In another, perhaps by the same poet, he is accused of lam- 
pooning his relatives, instead of helping them, and of being conceited 
about his position as chief. 

Such is an outline of that part of the Introduction which Dr. Schult- 
hess devotes to an account of Hatim Tej, the rest being taken up with 
an account of the MSS., ete., used in the editing of the Arabic text. The 
principal MS. employed by the editor was a copy of the London MS. of 
the Diwan of Hatim Tej made by W. Wright for H. Thorbecke. The text 
of this the editor has printed. It occupies about one-half of the Arabic 
text in this volume, the remainder being taken from other sources. 

The editor has supplied the poems throughout with the vowel-points, 
which were frequently lacking in the MSS. 

Instead of putting the variants and notes at the foot of each page, 
Dr. Schulthess has preferred to put them all in one part of the book by 
themselves. 

The following table of contents will give an idea of the size of the 
divisions of the book: Preface, pp. v-vi; Introduction, pp. 1-11; Trans- 
lation, pp. 12-80; Variants and Notes, pp. 81-130; Additions and Cor- 
rections, pp. 131-132; Arabic text, pp. 1-54. 
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The text is carefully edited, the translation is accurate, and the proof- 
reading was evidently very thorough. The book is beautifully printed 
on good paper. 

We could wish that Dr. Schulthess had added at least an index of the 
proper names, and future lexicographers would probably not have found 
fault with him if he had added an index of all the words occurring in 
the poems. 

Dr. Schulthess is to be congratulated for his edition of this old Arabic 
poet, and we shall look forward with interest for further productions of 
his scholarly activity. 2. & dee 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


THE TRANSCRIPTION OF FOREIGN ALPHABETS.' 





Die Transcription fremder Alphabete is a fifteen-page pamphlet 
prepared on the basis of the Geneva “Rapport de la Commission de 
Transcription” (made in 1894). This is an attempt to establish substan- 
tial uniformity in the transliteration of foreign languages. The Latin 
script is used as the basis of transcription. I append here special let- 
ters or combinations to represent sounds in seventeen particular cases: 
(1) z=soft s; (2) $=sh (except in Sanskrit, where the palatal § is 
noted by &, the cerebral by s); (3) 2=soft 8; (4) c=ts (except in 
Armenian and in the Slavic languages, where it =¢s); (5) j= dz; 
(6) for the aspirates we choose the Greek signs @ 8 y, and for its wide 
usage in the Semitic languages, h; for this 2 does not seem appropriate ; 
(7) the half-vowels are indicated by a small o set under the letter, 
thus: a; (8) sign for nasals ~, except the mark of Anusvara in San- 
skrit; (9) sign of the liquids *; (10) cerebrals are noted by a point 
underneath, vid. No. 11; (11) vocal r, / are represented by r, 1; (12) the 
guttural n =n, palatal 7; (13) the hardest guttural by q; (14) length of 
vowels by ~; (15) in the Slavic languages and in Armenian c=ts, ¢= 
tsh, in the rest of the languages c=tsh; (16) since ph, etc., ts, dz in 
this transcription represent the aspirates and the African languages, 
whenever either of these combinations represents two consonants of the 
original, a hyphen is inserted between them, as sep-hi (often so in 
Armenian and Hindustani); (17) sounds indicated by an underscored 
line and representative of different originals must be more specifically 
designated. 

The pamphlet gives us tables of the alphabets, with the originals and 
transliterations on the above principles, of the Sanskrit, Armenian, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, Hindustani, Afghan, Malay, Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopic, 


1 Dirk TRANSCRIPTION FREMDER ALPHABETE. Vorschlage zur Losung der Frage auf 
Grund des Genfer “‘ Rapport de la commission de transcription,’”’ und mit Bericksichti- 
gung von Bibliothekszwecken von E. Kuhn und H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld. Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1897. 15 pp. M.1. 
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are solicitous that 
criticisms of the scheme be sent in, that the system may embody the 
wisdom and good judgment of oriental scholarship. 


Coptic, and Slavic languages. The “Commission’ 


Ira M. Price. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


TECHEN’S TARGUM TO THE PSALMS.' 





The author has collated three printed texts of the Targum to Psalms, 
viz., the edition of Augustinus Justinianus, Geneva, 1516; the Biblia 
Regia, and Lagarde’s reprint of the Hagiographa Chaldaice. The 
various readings, to the exclusion of such as bear only on grammar and 
lexicography, are given here without classification or comment. The 
author promises to publish a more elaborate article on the same subject 
at some future time. We have, therefore, to suspend judgment on this 
work until the appearance of the promised article. A few remarks about 
the author’s method will, however, not be amiss. The collation of three 
printed texts can have but a small value at best. The use of such a sec- 
ondary source as Lagarde’s reprint, can only serve to reduce that value 
to a minimum. The author himself admits to have come across nine 
misprints, without the help of Bomberg’s edition ; how many times nine 
would he have discovered with its help? The author, moreover, just as 
the writer of the article “Aramaic Versions” in PRE.’, seems to be 
ignorant of Reifman’s excellent studies on the Targum to the Psalms. 

C. Levias. 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THE KOHUT MEMORIAL VOLUME.’ 

The eminent Semitic scholar, Dr. Alexander Kohut, whose great tal- 
mudical Lexicon, Arukh Completum, was reviewed in Hepraica, Vol. IX. 
(1893), pp. 125-128, died in New York City, May 25, 1894, at the age of 
52 years and 21 days,—alas! too early for the science of Semitic and of 
Persian Languages and Literatures. Not only had he been personally a 
devoted student of these branches of learning; he has also deepened and 
widened our knowledge of these mental provinces by the various books 
he published, and by the various scholarly contributions he made to 
different learned periodicals. 

A worthy monument has now been erected to his memory by the 
splendid book before us. This book contains a collection of forty-four 
essays, written by some of the foremost Semitic scholars of Europe and 
America. Only one of the contributors, Professor Max Miller, of Oxford, 

1Das TARGUM ZU DEN PSALMEN. Von L. Techen. Beilage zum Programm der Grossen 
Stadtschule zu Wismar. Wismar, 1896. 50 pp.; 8vo. 

2Semitic Stupres. In memory of Dr. Alexander Kohut. Edited by George Alexander 
Kohut. With Portrait and Memoir. Berlin:, 8S. Calvary & Co., 1897, xxxv+615 pp.; 8vo. 
M. 20. 
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cannot be classed among Semitic specialists, but he stands in the front 
rank of Aryanscholars. To his paper (“On Ancient Prayers”) the place of 
honor has been assigned in this volume. It fills the first forty-one pages. 

Among American contributors are: Cyrus Adler, whose article is 
headed: “The Cotton Grotto—an Ancient Quarry in Jerusalem”; C. A. 
Briggs: “A Study on the use of 3 and a5 in the Old Testament” ; 
W. H. Green: “The Diction of Genesis 6-9”; M. Jastrow, Sr.: “An 
Analysis of Psalms 84 and 101”; K. Kohler: “The Testament of Job”; 
Geo. A. Kohut: “Correspondence between the Jews of Malabar and New 
York a Century Ago”; B. Szold: “The 11th chapter of the Book of 
Daniel”; and the writer of these lines, B. Felsenthal: “On the Proper 
Enunciation of the Name °"M72] ” and “On the Meaning of the Word 
tc in Amos 6:10.” 

European Semitic scholars of great renown have likewise been honor- 
ing Alexander Kohut’s memory by contributing papers to this collection. 
Among them are: M. Steinschneider: “Lapidarien”; J. Barth: “Die 
Polel-Conjugation und die Polal-Participien”; K. Budde: “Die Ueber- 
schrift des Buches Amos und des Propheten Heimath”; T. K. Cheyne: 
“The Book of Psalms, its Origin, and its Relation to Zoroastrianism”; 
H. Derenbourg: “Le Dieu Rimm6n sur une inscription himyarite”; M. 
Friedlander: “Jehudah ha-Levi on the Hebrew Language”; J. First: 
“Spuren der palistinisch-jiidischen Schriftdeutung und Sagen in der 
Uebersetzung der LXX.”; M. Gaster: “The Oldest Version of Midrash 
Megillah”; M. J. de Goeje: “Quotations from the Bible in the Qoran”; 
H. Gollanez: “Translation of a Targum of the Amidah”; M. Griinbaum: 
“Renan iiber die spitern Formen der hebr. Sprache”; S. J. Halberstamm : 
“poz 95 nin”; J. Halévy: “L’enterrement de Jacob d’aprés 
la Gendse”; A. Harkavy: “DD "27 Sy NI FD 34”; H. 
Hirschfeld: “Ueber einen dem Maimuni untergeschobenen arabischen 
Commentar zu Esther”; S. Krauss: “Aegyptische und syrische Gotter- 
namen im Talmud”; M. Lambert: “De la formation des racines trilitéres 
fortes”; M. Lazarus: “Erklérung einer Talmudstelle”; L. Lewysohn: 
“eee sopg myn”; 1 Low: “Marginalien zu Kohut’s Arukh”; 
D. S. Margoliouth: “On the Arabic Version of Aristotle’s Rhetoric”; A. 
Neubauer: “Some Unpublished Liturgica attributed to R. Sa’adya 
Gaon”; G. Oppert: “Ueber die jiidischen Colonien in Indien”; S. 
Poznanski: “Aus Qirgisani’s ‘Kitab al-’anwar w’al-maraqib’”; Th. 
Reinach: “La deuxiéme ruine de Jéricho”; L. A. Rosenthal: “Einiges 
tiber die Agadah in der Mechilta”; S. Schechter: “Notes on a Hebrew 
Commentary to the Pentateuch in a Parma Manuscript”; M. Schreiner: 
“Beitrige zur Geschichte der Bibel in der arabischen Literatur”; M. 
Schwab: “Mots grecs et latins dans les livres rabbiniques”; C. Siegfried : 
“Beitrige zur Lehre von dem zusammengesetzten Satze im Neuhebrii- 
schen”; H. Steinthal: “Character der Semiten”; H. L. Strack: “Ueber 
verloren gegangene Handschriften des Alten Testaments”; C. Taylor: 
“On Codex de-Rossi 184”; and H. Winckler: “Die Hebrier in den Tel- 
Amarna-Briefen.” 
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As an introductory to this collection, Dr. Adolph Kohut (Berlin), a 
brother of the deceased Alexander Kohut, furnished a memoir, super- 
scribed : “Alexander Kohut, ein Characterbild,” in which with a masterly 
hand he drew an excellent pen-picture of the deceased scholar. 

As the reader will have seen from the brief index given here above, 
seventeen of the papers are written in English, nineteen in German, five 
in French, and three in Hebrew. 

The subjects treated by the various contributors are of a very diversi- 
fied character. Biblical studies, Hebrew grammar and lexicography, 
Talmudic and Rabbinic literature, Arabic language and _ literature, 
Apocryphical literature, Jewish archeology, Hebrew bibliography, etc., 
etc.,— to all of these branches of learning contributions have been made. 
There can be no doubt that most of them are of a great scholarly value, 
and they will certainly be appreciated in the republic of letters. The 
names of their authors, so well and so favorably known throughout the 
world, are a warrant for our saying so. 

It is impossible to enter here into a special critical examination of the 
forty-four papers contained in this collection. We doubt that anywhere 
a scholar can be found, able to sit in judgment over all these papers. 
Only in regard to a few of them the undersigned might venture to offer 
some critical remarks. But such would be here out of place. 

Our purpose in writing this was only to call the attention of Semitic 
students to this rich volume. It ought to be acquired for every larger 


library, and it should have its place on the book-shelves of the many who 
are interested in Semitic studies. B. FELSENTHAL. 


CHICAGO. 








